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THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS IN HERDER’S 
THOUGHT. V—Continued 


”? 


“Natural Science: Physiology 


Leibniz’ arrangement of his hierarchy of monads in a series of 
infinitesimal calculus was the formal, mathematico-metaphysical 
expression of an empirical conception which had risen about his time, 
and was destined to make over the foundations of all ideas of reality. 
This was the conception of physical organism, which included, as its 
formal parts, the inductive method of thought and the criteria of 
mechanism and quantity as primary tests of reality. Bacon was the 
herald of the logical method of this movement. But the naturalists 
since the middle of the seventeenth century and the throng of scien- 
tists and scientifically trained physicians of the eighteenth century 
discovered an ever-increasing mass of exact knowledge and refined 
the methods of induction to a relatively high degree of subtleness 
and precision. 

In all the theories so far discussed, the primary factor of reality, 
whether cast in the form of Reason, or sense, or monad, or individual- 
ity, appears as a definite absolute, or at least as a principle requiring 
no particular premises. The growth of the natural sciences, and 
especially the influence of physiology of the nervous system upon 
the conception of the human “soul,” brought a fundamental change. 
It laid the grounds for the realization—which made its way very 
slowly indeed—that each individual as an organic unit, must be physi- 
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ologically, i.e., at least in part mechanistically, conditioned. This 
development gradually modified the focus in which the relations 
between spontaneity and its opposite, the name of which now changed 
from Descartes’ “automatism” to “mechanism,’”’ were to be viewed. 
It also led the psychologists to understand that individuality, con- 
sidered now as a genetic product rather than as an absolute creation, 
an organic unit rather than a dialectic totality, could be primary 
with relation to all its functions and yet physiologically premised; in 
other words, that a monad could after all have “windows” both 
intellectual and physiological, and yet be an integral “ Kraft.” 

Rationalistic generalizations are absolute; they are dogmas. The 
generalizations of inductive science are specific or relative. The 
units of science are primary only in as far as demonstrated; different 
only in as far as differentiated by proof; identical only in as far as 
identified: scientific entities are not absolute totalities but only the 
sums of demonstrated characters. To the scientist, experimental 
evidence of invariable connection between specific physical processes 
and mental phenomena is sufficient but never absolute proof of the 
unity of the two events, i.e., proof, sufficient within empirical 
reality, “‘quoad hoc,” but supporting no absolute premise or 
generalization. 

However, the true limits of scientific hypothesis were in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries rarely, if strictly ever, observed 
by the scientist. They are even to this day unreal to almost al] but 
the scientists. “Hypothesis” means to most, even educated, people, 
a more or less haphazard and wilful guess, whereas in truth it is the 
acknowledgment of the limits of knowledge essential to the human 
mind. Hypothesis 7s knowledge; the highest degree of knowledge 
possible. Any assertion exceeding the scope and validity of hypoth- 
esis is dogma, doctrine, faith. It may be true, with the truth of 
immovable and sincere inward conviction, but it is not true as knowl- 
edge. 

The most influential authority in the new scientific discoveries 
of the relations between soul and body, spontaneity and mechanism, 
was the Dutch physiologist Boerhaave, who taught in Leyden. He 
was the teacher of de la Mettrie and Haller, who both had signa] parts 
in the development of eighteenth-century psychology. Boerhaave 
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specialized in investigations of reflex movements, a subject suggested 
by Descartes, to whom the relation between “automatism” and 
the lumen naturale was of fundamental concern. A follower of 
Spinoza, he had orginally regarded the soul as the “idea” of the 
body, exactly ‘‘corresponding”’ to it, but in no wise identical with it, 
since, being mind, it was essentially different from body. But under 
the increasing weight of his evidence he inclined gradually toward 
the materialistic doctrine of the mechanistic determination of the 
soul. 

During Boerhaave’s lifetime (1668-1738) there appeared two 
important materialistic utterances. Pancratius Wolff published, in 
1697, his Cogitationes Medico-Legales, in which he maintained the 
thesis that ideas are the products of the mechanical processes of 
the human body. In 1713 appeared anonymously the very interest- 
ing Briefwechsel vom Wesen der Seele, in which under the pretext 
of refutation, the author presents in great fulness all the principal 
arguments of the materialistic doctrine.! 

The most interesting and literary representative of the material- 
istic psychology in the eighteenth century is de la Mettrie, the author 
of the Natural History of the Soul and Man, a Machine. Making 
short work of all the intermediate systems of reality, including all 
dualistic doctrines, he simplifies at the outset? his problem: “Je 
réduis,”’ he says, “‘a deux les systémes des philosophes sur l]’Ame de 
’homme. Le premier, et le plus ancien, est le systéme du matéri- 
alisme; le second est celui du spiritualisme.” In the subsequent 
argument he exhausts the fundamental arguments of mechanistic 
monism. The other principal materialists are Dietrich von Holbach 
(Systéme de la nature) and Helvetius (De V’esprit). The great influ- 
ence of the materialistic theory can be judged by the effect it had on 
Diderot. Diderot, originally a follower of Locke and Shaftesbury, 
was gradually drawn into the current of materialistic thought repre- 
sented by his fellows of the Encyclopedia. He took part even in 
the composition of the Systéme de la nature, the baldest as well as the 
most comprehensive statement of eighteenth-century materialism. 


1 See Windelband, op. cit., p. 380. 


2 L’homme machine. A Leyde. MDCCXLVIII. Chicago: Open Court Pub. 
Co., 1912. 
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Later Associationism 


The empirical perceptualism of Locke culminated in the eighteenth 
century. It was in its origin theoretically distinct from the physi- 
ological hypothesis of the scientific movement and of the materialistic 
doctrine. Locke limited himself principally to observation and 
classification of associative processes of sense perception, as given. 
At his time, physical science, especially physiology and neurology, 
were still at the threshold of their phenomenal development. His 
followers, however, exposed to the unceasing acceleration and expan- 
sion of scientific discovery, and to the steady rise of the mechanistic 
hypothesis, fortified by a rapid improvement in the technique of 
inductive demonstration, moved steadily, with the notable exception 
of the Scotch School of Moralists, or as de la Mettrie called that school 
of philosophy, the “spiritualists,” in the direction of materialism. 

Associationism in England reached its height in Hartley and 
Priestly. More cautious in formulation than Pancratius Wolff and 
the anonymous author of the Briefwechsel vom Wesen der Seele, the 
English writers yet came gradually to the interpretation of psy- 
chology as physiology of the nerves. 

It was in Condillae’s Traité des sensations, however, that associa- 
tionism achieved the technique and the theoretic construction which 
gave it the dominant influence in the thought of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. Condillac was both less absolutistic and more 
radical than the English associationists. Consistently positivistic, 
he rejected the relevance of any speculations regarding the principle 
of spontaneity. Whatever the soul is, the operations of consciousness 
arise exclusively from the senses. Even the formal ideas of relation, 
which since Locke had been set apart as the specific functions of spon- 
taneity (soul, reason), were by Condillac interpreted as the auto- 
matic products of the succession of sensations. He illustrated his 
theory by the famous parable of Pygmalion, in which he described the 
associationistic steps in which a statue is brought to full human life. 

The effect of this parable was sensational. A great number of 
followers proceeded to attempt a complete “analysis of the human 
mind.” Associationistic analysis of the mind as the foundation of 
all knowledge was the “ Ideology” which determined the philosophical 
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thought of the French revolutionary government. The term acquired 
such prestige that in the eighteenth century in France it became the 
general designation of all systematic philosophy. 


3. THE THEORY OF “GEFUHL’”’ AS THE PRIMARY FACTOR OF REALITY 
Sensibilism, Mysticism 


The culmination of the theory of Gefiihl in the eighteenth 
century came as all epochs do, with great suddenness. But the 
preparatory stages cover a long period of time and exhibit a great 
variety of phases. The aesthetical and ethical interest in nature, 
which had been developing in England, France, and Germany since 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, had for its principal object 
direct, individual and authentic contact with the universal source of 
life. The increasing attention, given in the literature of the age, to 
the emotions, experiences, and fates of human beings as individuals 
rather than as representatives of privileged classes, had both revealed 
and increased the range and power of the personalistic view of life. 
The first stirrings of democracy or egalitarianism; the beginnings 
of the rebellion of individualism against the long rule of dogmatic 
and official authoritarianism; the uprisings of spontaneous emotional 
and imaginative impulses against the rigid traditional order; the 
revolt of the gifted, the original, the unregimented, and the incom- 
pletely rubricated against the tyranny, the formalism, the externali- 
zation and quantification of values, the inertia and immobility of the 
commonplace; against the unindividual, the meanly utilitarian, the 
uninspired—these and many more expressions characteristic of every 
historical resurgence of the personalistic-individualistic against the 
formalistic-universalistic impulses were among the more conspicuous 
social, political, and individual indications of the general change of 
the environment, which was to bring forth the new epoch. 

In the scientific and philosophical generalizations of this time of 
preparation also there are to be found some of the roots of the char- 
acteristic intention of the coming Age. In Locke’s expressed theory, 
and to an even greater degree in the inherent logic of his assumption 
of the primacy of concrete sense perception, there lay imbedded ele- 
ments of the theory of the primacy of individuality. In concrete 
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reality, the individual is the primary datum, the given prima facie 
evidence of life. Perceptualism is related to individualism. 

Leibniz, like Locke, made less ‘‘a school”’ than a movement. His 
principle of dynamic integral personality provided the rebellious 
individualism of the Germanic world with its fundamental conception. 
Baumgarten, the founder of modern “Aesthetics,” made Leibniz’ 
conception of the monad the principle of beauty. Bodmer and Brei- 
tinger translated Leibniz’ abstract term into the concrete and fertile 
term Naturwiichsigkeit, native or original personality, the ideal of 
the “folk-man.”’ They introduced this idea into their conflict with 
the aesthetic doctrines of Rationalism, represented at the time by 
Gottsched. 

Next to Leibniz, Shaftesbury, his junior contempcrary, originated 
the most important movement of ideas, by which the conception of 
integral spontaneous personality was to be enriched and developed. 
The “enthusiastic” system, based on his philosophy,' had a profound 
influence on Herder. Though deeply rooted in the British rational- 
istic tradition, it gave an emphatic place to enthusiasm and sympathy, 
and to the generous emotions generally, among the factors which 
are decisive in determining and developing right judgment, and stand 
therefore in a primary relation to truth. It set up the man of the 
world rather than the philosopher, i.e., the man of practical and syn- 
thetic rather than of ratiocinative analytic judgment, as the arbiter 
and standard of reality and value. Shaftesbury preferred vision, 
expert taste, and experience to formal logic. He assumed the 
integral unity of individuality and insisted on the duty of each to live 
to the full extent of his powers. 

With Shaftesbury there began in England a rapid development 
of the theory of “feeling.”” This theory reached its climax first in 


Aesthetics. 


‘genius,’ which found its first extreme expression in Edward Young’s 
Conjectures on Original Composition. “Genius, 
the product of an integral union of all the powers of man in total 

1 Shaftesbury’s Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, and Times appeared in 
1711, three years before Leibniz’ Monadology. Leibniz’ New Essays were not published 
till 1765, thirty-nine years after Leibniz’ death. But the principles of the latter's philo- 


sophy antedate 
1663. Leibniz represents an earlier, more logistic, type of Individualism. 
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The latter part of the conflict was taken up by Lessing. 


It was embodied in the characteristic conception of the 


” in this view, is 


Shaftesbury’ ideas. Leibniz’ De Principio Individui had appeared in 
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spontaneous impulse. Only those who have this integral unity, who 
in every act naively follow the impulse of the totality of their natures, 
who have the active vision of the zusammenbrennende, zusammen- 
treffende Ganze,! who bring, without premeditation, without con- 
scious analytic effort, their entire natures to bear upon every act; 
only these individualities, endowed with a completely integrated 
spontaneity, are “geniuses.’” 

This theory was partly derived from Shaftesbury’s totalistic con- 
ception of the foundations and processes of judgment characteristic of 
his ideal man. But Shaftesbury’s ideal man was an aristocrat, both 
by virtue of social privilege and advantage and by the divine right 
of private individuality. Young’s ideal shifts the stress to the latter. 

The idea involved in the identification of individuality with a 
principle of Gefihl conceived as an inner totality acting always 
immediately and integrally, i.e., the belief in the identity of the emo- 
tional-imaginative part of life with personality; and the correspond- 
ing exclusion of “reason,” identified, by Rationalism, falsely enough, 
with formal logic, from the seat of spontaneity—this new formalistic 
dualism, pointed, however, much farther than even the extreme con- 
ceptions of Young. 

The totalistic conception of “feeling’’ contained an absolutistic 
tendency. It involved an ideal of an inner harmony, a primary state 
of perfection, compared to which all external motives were debase- 
ments and corruptions of native integrity. Native, naive impulse 
alone was regarded as the true expression of this integrity. The 
doctrine of original sin was turned into the doctrine of original righte- 
ousness. Anything that makes man self-conscious, sophisticated, 
analytic, critical; anything that sets one part of his nature against 
another; anything that interferes with the direct processes of his 
naive impulse; convention, tradition, institutions, social regulations 





and conformity, learning and training of any kind: any modification 
of his primal integrity is a violation of his humanity. 


1 Goethe's Wilhelm Meistere Lehrjahre, Bk. I, chap., 14. 


2 In aesthetic theory this identification of ‘‘Gefiihl’’ with the creative principle of 
“*genius’’ was first systematically elaborated by Home. See concerning him and others, 
the first chapter of this essay, Modern Philology, June 1920, pp. 70 ff., and Malcolm 
Dewey: Herder's Relation to the Aesthetic Theory of His Time, University of Chicago 
dissertation, 1920 (University of Chicago Libraries), especially pp. 9 ff., 109 ff. 
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This ideal attached itself to the general democratic tendency of 
the age. The result was Rousseau’s myth of the “natural man.” 
Simplicity and naiveté, primary perfection of being, were interpreted 
in terms of nature conceived as the symbol of the primary realities 
of life. The plain people, the poor, all those who worked the soil and 
lived close to it, who had had the least contact with the forms, ideas, 
and forces of historical civilization, seemed to be more truly modeled 
after the true intention of the Creator. They held the key to the 
true secret of life; they bore the true impress of the goodness, beauty, 
and happiness which were the soul of “nature.” Spontaneity and 
total absence of sophistication; naiveté and total ignorance; integrity 
and total unconsciousness of self, became synonymous. This was the 
essence of the “ Naturalism” of the eighteenth century. 

The two opposing principles, rationalism and “feeling,” were 
personified in two fundamental types of personality, the Verstandes- 
mensch and the Gefiihlsmensch. Herder, critically, and Goethe, 
creatively, gave to these two symbolic characters their final, historic 
forms. 

Animism 

Eighteenth-century Naturalism, the conception of the inward 
totality of being as integral feeling, had fundamental animistic bear- 
ings. It developed a number of important relations to the principal 
types of nature animism which had risen since the Renaissance. In 
its most abstract and spiritualistic forms it endeavored, though unsuc- 
cessfully, to absorb, in a Romantic version of a theosophic spirituali- 
zation of the universe, the principle of religious mysticism. 

The earliest and crudest form of nature animism was the belief 
in elemental spirits. The ideas of Paracelsus were the least absurd 
expression of this, the early magical phase. They have retained a 
certain importance in the history of literature through their incorpora- 
tion in the early part of Goethe’s Faust. 

Giordano Bruno gave to early philosophic animism its most heroic 
expression, characteristic of the largeness of his truly Renaissance 
mind, in his vision of the divine unity of the universe, the cosmic 
personification symbolized in the macrocosm. 

In the eighteenth century nature animism developed particularly 
in the scientific mechanistic directions of hylozoism and vitalism. 
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These two doctrines represented the two principal ways in which the 
natural-scientists of the eighteenth century interpreted the relations 
between spontaneity and mechanism. 

Both doctrines assume the organic but not the essential unity of 
spontaneity and mechanism. In their functions these two principles 
are one, but essentially they are, in the views of the scientists, with 
the exception of the materialists, dual. Both hylozoism and vitalism 
have therefore an important bond in common with Rationalism. But 
—and here lies the essential difference—by virtue of their assumption 
of the organic unity of the two opposite principles, hylozoists and 
vitalists found themselves forced to subordinate the one or the other 
within the scope of their hypothesis of the organic, empirical unity. 
The hylozoists subordinated spontaneity, the vitalists, matter. Hylo- 
zoism could not maintain its position long. The absurdity of an 
assumption of absolute spontaneity whose initiative is in every 
demonstrable case determined by mechanism, is manifest. Hylo- 
zoism was no more than a brief pause on the way to materialism, or 
mechanistic monism. 

Vitalism,! the scientific supposition of the primacy of spontaneity 
in its mechanistic relation, the assumption of a primary life force 
or soul manipulating the mechanism of nature as its instrument, 
might at first sight appear, analogously to hylozoism, as a way station 
in the opposite direction of a spontaneistic, or spiritualistic, or ‘‘sub- 
jectivistic,”” monism. But vitalism is in a fundamental respect not 
analogous to hylozoism. The analysis of this difference reveals one 
of the most interesting, profound, and complicated aspects of eight- 
eenth-century psychology 

The belief in an immaterial soul, in an absolute, primary, spon- 
taneous, autonomous, essence within each human being lies at the 
roots not only of the Christian, but of all the great religions of history, 
and therefore of the ideas of all civilized persons. 

Vitalism, translated into theological terms, is one of the funda- 
mental articles of the orthodox Christian creed. The conflict between 
the Manichaeans, who asserted that the principle of Evil is co-ordi- 


1 Bonnet, the French scientist-philosopher, was the most eminent representative of 
early Vitalism in the eighteenth century. The later development of vitalism, throughout 
the nineteenth century, which began with Lamarck (Philosophic zoologique, 1809), does 
not concern us here. 
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nate with that of Good, i.e., that both the material and the spiritual 
parts of life are absolute and equally primary; and the orthodox 
church, which construed the principle of Evil as subordinate to that of 
Good, end:d in the conclusive triumph o/ the latter. Augustine, 
who himself was for a long time inwardly divided by this conflict, 
gives in his “Confessions” an authoritative account of that victory 
both within himself and within the church. 

A qualified dualism of matter and spirit became fixed as the ortho- 
dox doctrine. Absorption of the subordinate principle of matter in 
a vitalistic or spiritualistic monism would have been a heresy of the 
gravest character. 

All the naturalistic-animistic ideas were combined with the theory 
of “feeling” in the naturalism of Rousseau, and after him, and with 
modifications, of Hamann. Both these men were strict adherents 
of orthodox Christianity, the one, Catholic, the other, Lutheran. To 
both, the qualified dualism of vitalism must have represented the 
temporal form of the orthodox doctrine of the spirit and the flesh. 
They were no less opposed to animistic or “subjective” monism, 
of which Romanticism became the typical exponent, than to mechanis- 
tic monism. The customary identification of Rousseau with the 
Romantic movement rests on a confusion of fundamental ideas. 


Mysticism 


The eighteenth-century doctrine of “feeling” was no new prin- 
ciple. Indeed, in the perspective of the ages it dwindles to a variant 
of an immemorial conception of reality, namely, religious mysticism. 
The impulse to combine all experience, both temporal and religious, 
into an absolute integral divine unity of inner realization, which lies 
at the foundation of all religious mysticismn, had attained its pro- 
foundest modern development in the Christian mysticism of the late 
Middle Ages and the early Renaissance. In the history of the Ger- 
man mind, Meister Eckhardt, Johannes Tauler, by whose teaching 
Luther was influenced, and Jakob Boehme, were perhaps the most 
profound and characteristic representatives of this mysticism in its 
speculative form. In its practical form, the principle of mystical 
integration in the spirit of God, was embodied in the many pietistic 
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movements of the age, such as that of the Halle Pietists, led by 
Francke, of the Herrenhuter, and many others. 

Religious mysticism is the theory of Gefihl applied to First and 
Last Things. But there is an essential opposition between true 
religious mysticism and the eighteenth-century doctrine of Gefihl. 
Religious mysticism is the extreme opposite of individualism. It 
aims at the complete absorption of the individual into the divine 
Being. It desires to lose life in order to win life. Its idea of partici- 
pation in the divine self is unconditional surrender of the individual 
self. The eighteenth-century doctrine of “feeling,’’ on the contrary, 
was primarily individualistic. It saw in the identification of the 
individual with the divine “spirit” above a]l the consummation, the 
final realization of the former. It did not desire to lose individual 
life but infinitely to extend and sublimate it. It sought the universal 
divinity of the Ego. It lacked the fundamental characteristic of 
religion. 

True mysticism, however, had a fundamental, though obscure 
and unacknowledged element in common also with sense-ism. It 
was, in fact, a primary type of sense-ism, though in a form so abstract 
that identification is sometimes difficult. The cognitive process, 
the way of knowledge, of mysticism, is ecstatic realization, concentra- 
tion upon extremely abstract perceptual states, in which visual, audi- 
tory, tactual and the other sense reactions are combined into a unity 
so intense as to appear as absolutely single and independent of all 
empirical, ‘“temporal,’’ sources. The ecstatic vision, the “beati- 
tudes,”’ the mystical rapture, the glory of transfiguration, are sublima- 
tions of states of sensibility. The extreme forms of mysticism repre- 
sent a degree of abstraction in which the three dimensions of the 
higher types of sense perception are reduced to a single dimension of 
inner intensity. Mysticism identifies “truth” with a maximum of 
inward emotional tension. Its “vision” is an abstract form of sen- 
sibility in which the seer is lost in the seen, the eye in the image, the 
subject in the object—the individual in the divine spirit. 

But Mysticism, being an absolutism, has a formal element in 
common also with Rationalism. To the absolute “reason” of the 
latter, there corresponds the absolute “feeling” in the former; to 
the subordination of individuality to reason, the spiritual absorption 
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of the individual in God. The inevitable and interesting historical 
consequence of this formal identity of the two opposite principles was 
that, when Rationalism, in its final phase of Kant’s ‘Pure Reason” 
failed to satisfy the demands of the age for concrete and specific con- 
tent and individual spontaneity, it tipped over, so to speak, into a 
doctrine of ‘‘ Pure Feeling,’”’ made up of a combination of mysticism 
with naturalistic individualism, which believed itself the final historic 
synthesis of absolute knowledge, absolute perfection of sensation and 
sensibility, and absolute mystical realization. This was the doctrine 
of Romanticism. 
Romanticism 

Romanticism was a false synthesis of two movements of ideas. 
Some of the Romanticists had been in contact with Pietism. Novalis 
was a Herrenhuter. But Romanticism was much more concerned 
with individualism, and particularly with that part of individual life 
which is expressed in the most varied and intense activities and devel- 
opments of sense perception and inner sensibility. In the theoretic 
conflict between “reason” and “feeling,” universality and individ- 
uality, formal logic and spontaneity of impulse, it ranged itself at 
the extreme wing of the adversaries of Rationalism. 

Romanticism sought, indeed, like Mysticism, an escape from 
objective reality; but the character of its reaction against its environ- 
ment , social, political, intellectual, was the opposite of that of Chris- 
tian Mysticism. It was egocentric; Christian Mysticism was theo- 
centric. In Romantic mysticism, individualism is primary, and even 
in the most abstract attempts to transcend this private basis, as, for 
instance, in the system of Schelling, the Romantic motive of mundane 
individuality, the essentially temporal animus, the self-assertive rather 
than the devotional bent, remains predominant. 

The result of the Romantic combination of naturalistic individual- 
ism with Christian Mysticism, especially that of Jakob Boehme, 
was a debased compromise, producing the theory of absolute 


? 


transcendental Egoism. 

Absolute individuality, sublimated into the exclusive principle of 
spontaneity, functioning in totalistic unity of Gefihl, and transcending 
all ratiocinative consciousness or formal logic, is the essence of the 
philosophy of German Romanticism. Gefiihl ist Alles, as the watch- 
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word of the theory of feeling, had originally expressed, and does for 
instance in Faust express, a particular preference rather than a uni- 
versal absolute. When it was adopted by Romanticism, it was 
turned into a theoretic assertion of a transcendental principle of 
singularity. 

4. “AUFKLARUNG”’ 

Beside these fundamental movements of ideas, there was an 
abounding nondescript state of mind usually named the Aufklérung. 
This name designated the superficial eclecticism of the more expressive 
ones among the popular minds, who gathered from all the different 
systems the more obvious ideas which coincided with their natural 
inclinations. They took over the more obvious forms of the syllo- 
gism, the ready self-confidence of sense-ism, the agreeable reliance 
on one’s “feelings,” impulses and “intuitions,” as immediate sources 
of truth, and on faith as the final arbiter of any remaining perplexities. 
This rule of mental mediocrity received a peculiar prestige from Chris- 
tian Wolff, last of the older school of Rationalism, the systematizer of 
Leibniz, an honorable and sincere man of considerable mental 
endowments, who yet opened the door to a particularly harmful 
sort of glib and smug intellectual inferiority. By combining the 
rationalistic method of the syllogism with Leibniz’s principle of 
the absolute primacy of the monad in relation to reality, he thought 
he had discovered the theoretic way out of the dilemma of the relation 
of absolute reason to empirical reality. If, according to Leibniz, the 
monad contains the essence of the universe within it, then its mind 
must partake of this universe and consequently, its mental processes, 
if clear and distinct, i.e., in agreement with the laws of the syllogism, 
must lead directly to the truth. This conclusion is irrefutable on the 
principles of the philosophy of Leibniz. It represents the historic 
case of reductio ad absurdum of the rationalistic conception of individ- 
uality. 

The result was the belief that nothing could be real except that 
which could be proved by the syllogistic method and that all that 
could be so proved must be true, whatever the demonstrable evidence. 
A blind and arrogant faith in any form of shallow logic-chopping and 
ignorant contempt for specific knowledge resulted from this belief. 
Coupled with the meanly utilitarian preoccupation of a generation 
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intensely poor and government-ridden, an intellectual mediocrity 
of a most platitudinous type imposed itself on the life of a 
generation. 

Any impression, perception, feeling, notion, sentiment, wish; 
any judgment, ethical, aesthetical or cognitive, amy attitude of mind, 
no matter how temporary, shallow, fallacious, foolish, ignorant, was 
immediately, by being cast in the forms of ratiocination, identified 
with “ Reason,’ and raised to the status of the absolute, the universal, 
the metaphysical. By this confusion of an “absolute” reason with 
concrete ways of reasoning, inherent in the Rationalistic absolutism, 
every trace of separation between the empirical or demonstrable, 
the metaphysical or speculative, and the spiritual or religious spheres 
of reality was removed. All three were continuous and one. Com- 
monplace was all. 

It required the efforts of both Kant and Herder to cure the world 
of this intellectual reversion. The two great thinkers approached 
the problem from opposite poles. Kant, the rationalist, and essen- 
tially Cartesianist, proceeded deductively from the assumption of a 


” 


supreme absolute, i.e., “pure’’ reason. He concluded that such an 
“absolute”’ reason could, according to hypothesis, be constituted of 
nothing except the ‘pure forms,” or primary principles, of deductive 
logic. It could not operate directly upon empirical reality. Empiri- 
‘al reality appeared as a logical impurity, a secondary and fragmen- 
tary form of reality. The transcendental withdrawnness of the 
absolute reality, the “thing in itself,” the objective “substratum” 
of all empirical reality, was conceived by Kant therefore not as an 
argument against the transcendental reality and primacy of the 
“Pure Reason,”’ but as absolute evidence of the inadequacy inherent 
in empirical and concrete reality as conceived by Rationalism. 

The true historical import of Kant’s critique was, however, the 
opposite of his own inferences. Kant believed that he had said the 
final word concerning the limitations of all possible knowledge. But 
really he had said the final word regarding the limitations of the 
Rationalistic, and his own, conception of knowledge. He was truly 
the unsuspecting Sampson of Rationalism. By proving that ‘“ Pure 
Reason” can have none except a purely verbal or formal content, 
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(Ding an sich), he convinced those who determined the major his- 
torical course of ideas, notwithstanding his own scholastic followers, 
that “‘Pure Reason”’ is not the primary source and standard of reality. 


Herder 


Herder united all these main currents of ideas into an original 
synthetic conception of the primacy of the genetic individuality. 
This idea is the source of modern humanism. 

A historic conception is a conclusive and comprehensive unity of 
perspective. The superiority of Herder’s perspective over all the 
others lies chiefly in his ability to analyze more clearly and compre- 
hensively the idea of ‘“‘spontaneity,’’ which had gradually, though in 
many confused forms, begun to emerge as the more puzzling of the 
two first principles of reality. 

Mechanism, the other principle, though it retained, even in physi- 
cal science, many unanalyzed and unsuspected mythological elements, 
had been brought, at least in precept, definitively to the test of 
demonstration. But spontaneity had apparently never suggested 
even the possibility of any specific analysis. To the Rationalists, 
even to Kant, it was the undefined active principle of formal logic, 
a purely verbal prima causa. To the followers of Locke, it was 
chiefly the something alive, the mystical soul-stuff, that prompted 
the senses to act as an “inlet,” by which the unknown world “out 
there” could, as “idea,” or perception, enter into the world “in 
here.” In addition, Locke retained the Rationalistic form of spon- 
taneity within the greatly restricted scope of his “light of nature.” 

To all, spontaneity appeared vaguely as something immaterial, 
like the soul, its “locus.” Even to the materialists, the denial of the 
immateriality of the principle of spontaneity involved the denial of 
the principle itself. 

Herder also identified spontaneity with immateriality. To this 
extent he accepted the general vitalism characteristic of modern 
philosophy. The epoch-making importance and originality of his 
work lie in two principal characters of the perspective in which he 
placed this idea. The first of these was the combination of all the 
genetic processes of physical nature, including particularly the physi- 
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ological functions, with all the processes of history, into a conception 
of organic unity of mechanism and spontaneity, the complete, pri- 
mary, active unit of which is the individual. Organic individuality 
was his primary unit of spontaneity. All reality was primarily the 
total function of this organic unity of soul and machine. This prin- 
ciple may be expressed as that of the specific functional relativity of 
spontaneity and mechanism. It represents the application of 
Herder’s fundamental logical principle of specific relativity, first 
elaborated in his aesthetic essays, especially the first Wdldchen, 
to the transformation of formal into functional psychology. By 
changing the traditional conception of a merely formal into that of a 
functional unity of the mind, and by substantiating his conclusions 
with comprehensive and specific material drawn from practically all 
the fields of science, Herder produced the first important outline of 
modern psychology. 

The second of Herder’s primary distinctions concerns the concep- 
tions of knowledge and faith. He realized that the substitution of 
his principle of organic personality for all the other substantive prin- 
ciples of reality, had made necessary a corresponding, and therefore 
correspondingly new, formal principle, a germane logical focus of 
reference. This formal principle, as it emerged from his analysis of 
the specific differences of knowledge and faith, revealed certain 
affinities between faith and spontaneity, and furnished further cri- 
teria for analysis of the latter. 

By these two distinctions Herder succeeded in penetrating 
beyond the confusion of the ideas of his age to a deeper common 
ground on which some of the chief discords could be harmonized. 


Knowledge and Faith 
No conclusion is true knowledge, unless it be inductive and spe- 
cific, limited in accordance with assumed principles and demonstrated 


facts. 
Empirical reality, fact, is subject solely to the criteria of knowl- 


edge. Faith cannot judge that reality, either positively or nega- 
tively. The reality pertaining to faith, on the other hand, belongs 


solely to the latter’s sphere, and is not directly dependent on empirical 


knowledge and its criteria. 
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The conception of knowledge as a separate sphere of truth had 
developed very slowly. The medieval church recognized faith as 
the sole source of all truth. Temporal knowledge, identified with 
philosophy, which was dominated, in the earlier period of medieval 
speculation, exclusively by the logic of Aristotle, in the later, the age 
of the conflict of ‘‘Nominalism” and “Realism,” partly—in the 
camp of “ Nominalism’—by the relativism of Aristotle, partly—in 
the orthodox camp of “ Realism’’—by the absolutism or metaphysi- 
cal “realism” of Plato, had no other office except that of a hand- 
maiden to faith; it had to find logical formulations for the recognized 
dictates of faith. From this absolute rule of faith there emerged in 
the later Middle Ages slowly the conception of the incommensura- 
bility of the truth of reason with that of faith. This conception, 
though in principle it retained the postulate of the absolute primacy 
of faith, practically and surreptitiously was used to fortify the posi- 
tion of demonstrated conclusions against orthodox doctrines which 
proved unacceptable to minds that stood on the threshold of the 
modern world. 

The logical device of the incommensurability of the two worlds 
of faith and reason remained, in the improved form, in which it was 
cast by Descartes and Spinoza, in force on the whole throughout the 
dominance of modern Rationalism. It gave way gradually, leaving 
a wake of much confusion, to the growth of the modern conception 
of knowledge. This began with Bacon’s theory of induction and his 
condemnation of “idols,” or preconceived notions. It was further 
developed by the empiricism of Locke and his epoch. It found its 
final definition and began its marvelous career of elaboration and 
refinement of method, which, after nearly three centuries, is not show- 
ing any signs of slowing down, in modern physical science. 

Herder grasped the modern conception of knowledge. He real- 
ized not only that it embraced what the rationalistic philosophers 
including Kant, regarded as the “empirical,’”’ which was to them 
synonymous with inferior, substratum of the supreme truth of the 
absolute Reason, but that there was no knowledge whatever which 
could not support the test of inductive evidence. He subordinated 
“Reason” to the inductive principles of knowledge. He compre- 
hended, further, what the scientists of his age were prone to ignore, 
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that the principles of knowledge, being inductive, excluded specula- 
tions passing beyond the limits of the hypothetical into the region 
of the absolute, or dogma. He saw that mechanistic monism, 
unassailable as a hypothesis, is as a dogma no more supported by 
knowledge than any religious faith. 

He concluded that the conception of knowledge admits of no 
absolutes, in the form either of reasoned or of believed universals. 
He was compelled to make a primary distinction between the sphere 
of knowledge and that of faith. 

This distinction involved an element which differentiated it from 
the medieval theory of the incommensurability of Reason and Faith. 
The latter theory rested on a formal absolute. It could not relate 
its two primary terms any further. Herder’s conception, on the con- 
trary, in accordance with his inductive method, was not bound by the 
rationalistic identity of logical distinction with substantial difference. 
While knowledge and faith are terminologically absolute opposites, 
they are, in knowledge, both primary functions of organic individu- 
ality and so internally interrelated, as well as externally conditioned 
by all the data of physiological and cultural environment. 

The principles of knowledge must dominate all our conclusions 
within the sphere of demonstrable data, both mechanistic and spon- 
taneistic. Only the undemonstrable is subject to faith. The sphere 
of faith, while it is formally absolutely disparate from that of knowl- 
edge, is yet a reality as substantial as that demonstrated by the 
processes of knowledge. Faith is really a form of truth, but not of 
knowledge. 

Neither knowledge nor faith is alone the first principle of reality. 
They presuppose a deeper unity. This is called by Herder, “ Dasein.”’ 
Herder’s philosophy is the most comprehensive form of Positivism. 

Herder is the founder of modern psychology. Even in the light 
of the enormous increase and precision of modern knowledge, his 
principles require few modifications even now. Their chief short- 
coming lies in a certain remnant of vitalistic-intellectualistic bias in 
the borderland of ideas joining demonstrable to believable reality. 
He inclined on the whole, partly no doubt under the pressure of theo- 
logical habits, but partly, following his strongly creative imagina- 
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tive nature, in doubtful cases to put the burden of the proof on the 
mechanistic rather than the spontaneistic conception, permitting, 
to this extent, his conception of the sphere of faith to cast its shadow 
upon that of knowledge. 

Little harm was done by this, however. In all decisive cases, he, 
the faithful Lutheran minister, barred faith from any attempt to 
impose itself on knowledge. 


Herder’s Theory in Detail 


Herder’s conception of the principles of the nature of man reached 
its theoretic conclusion in three steps, marked, the first, by his fourth 
Waldchen, 1769, the second, by his prize essay Uber den Urspung 
der Sprache, written toward the end of 1770 and published 1772, 
and the third, entitled Vom Erkennen und Empfinden der mensch- 
lichen Seele, the first edition of which appeared in 1774, the second, 
revised, in 1775, and the final, again revised, in 1778. 

The central idea of the first is the unity of the content of the mind, 
or mind as integral thinking unity. Reason is placed, as it were, 
wholly within the individual mind, whereas in Rationalism mind is 
an individual qualification of one universal reason. Herder trans- 
forms the intellectual monad of Leibniz in accordance with his con- 
ception of specific individuality, which he had established in his 
first Wdldchen. He has not yet comprehensively related the con- 
ception of the inner totality of individuality which is based on the 
theory of Gefiihl, to that of organic unity, furnished by biological 
science. 

In the essay on the “Origin of Language” Herder passes on to 
the scientific view of the organism as the primary unit of life. Mind 
is in empirical reality an organic part of physical nature. Language 
and mind arise simultaneously at a certain stage of natural develop- 
ment. This stage is not to be accounted for as characterized by the 
superaddition of some new power to the sum of other powers exhibited 
in various external combinations in the different animals, but by the 
appearance of a new type of organism essentially different from all 
others. The conception of organic unity largely replaces that of 
inner totality as the principle of individuality. 
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In the final essay, Herder relates the characters of spontaneity 
in detail to the results of the physiological investigations of Haller, 
the leading physiologist of Germany. He now interprets systemati- 
cally all mental operations as functions of physiological processes. 
The essay is the first comprehensive draft of physiological psychology. 
Though Herder retains some elements of the inner totality, assumed 
in the theory of Gefiihl he keeps, in the major trend of his argu- 
ment, within the proper limits of the scientific hypothesis. In this 
essay he completes the fundamental distinction between knowledge 
and faith. 

In order to acquire a just understanding of Herder’s final position, 
it is necessary to trace his main lines of approach through these three 


stages. 
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POLITICAL PROPAGANDA AND SATIRE IN 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. II 





Ill. THE POLITICAL CIRCUMSTANCES UNDER WHICH 
‘‘,’ MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM” WAS WRITTEN 


1. The date of the play.—The date which I suggest for the com- 
pletion of A Midsummer Night’s Dream is shortly before midsummer, 


1595, and for the following reasons: 
a) The account of the Stirling pageant was not printed until 
after October 24, 1594,! and it is unlikely that Shakespeare completed 


the play without reading this. 

b) The weather passage (II, i, 82 ff.) distinctly states that an 
entire year, naming the four seasons (Il. 107-14), of abnormal weather 
had passed, beginning with “the middle summer’s spring’ (1. 82). 
There is abundant contemporary evidence to show that worse weather 
than anyone could remember had prevailed in England from the 
spring of 1594 to the end of May, 1595.8 

c) While it has been observed that the “fair harvest” of 1594 
(according to Stowe) does not agree with Shakespeare’s allusion tothe 
rotting young corn (Il. 94-95), it has not, I think, been noted that the 
dearth of 1595-964 bears out Shakespeare’s statement and helps to 


date the play in the spring of 1595. 
d) There are apparent allusions to Heywood’s Hercules play, 
“The Silver Age,” first given by the Lord Admiral’s Company, 


1Cf. p. 66, n. 4, above. 2 Midsummer day. Cf. N.E.D. under Spring. 

3 First assembled by Halliwell (Introduction to Shakespeare's Midsummer Night's 
Dream [1841], pp. 6 ff. and Memoranda on the Midsummer Night's Dream [1879], pp. 15ff.). 

In dating the play hitherto, only Halliwell’s quotations from Stowe have apparently 
been used. Turning to the Annals themselves, we find the plainest assertion that the 
abnormal weather lasted until the end of May, 1595 (ed., 1600, p. 1279). For other con- 
temporary allusions to the continued cold and wet weather in April and May, 1595, cf. 
Cal. Salisbury MSS, V, 171f., 191 f., and 203. 

The testimony of the Scotch historian, Robert Johnston, 1567 ?-1639 (Hist. Rer. 
Britannic. [1655], p. 208) under the year 1595 as to the ‘“‘continuis Imbribus,’’ and of the 
corn riots that followed, is independent contemporary testimony. 

‘Cf. Cal. Salisbury MSS, V, 433, under date of October 28, 1595, which shows that 
the grain crop had failed, and which is confirmed by a poem by Deloney the balladist 
(Works [1912], p. ix), based upon a document issued by Burghley in 1595 (cf. Wright, 
op. cit., II, 462). 
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May 7, 1595, and repeated at intervals during the month and later. 
While these allusions are so casual that they may have been 
added after the play was finished, they are not likely to have been 
introduced at all except when the Hercules play was still in the 
public mind; and they are most likely to have been inserted when it 
was first played. 

All these signs point to midsummer, 1595, as the date by which the 
play had been completed.? 

2. The relations between Elizabeth and James in 1694-95.— 
Between November, 1594, and July, 1595, there was a complete gap 
in the personal correspondence of Elizabeth and James. When he 
broke the silence by a letter to her, dated July 8, her reply showed 
that she had for many months been deeply offended by his behavior.’ 
Her letter is borne out by numerous evidences in the State Papers 
and Salisbury manuscripts that James was continually dealing with 
Elizabeth’s foes to secure her throne for himself.4 In 1594-95, two 
plots for the Queen’s assassination were discovered and their leaders 


t A Midsummer Night's Dream I, ii, 31-32. This is the first use of ‘‘ tear-cat’’ quoted 
in the N.£.D., and may possibly refer to Hercules’ combat with the Nemean lion (Hey- 
wood, Works {ed., 1874], III, 130, 131). In V, i, 44-47 there is apparently another 
allusion to the play (ep. cit., III, pp. 141 ff.); at least, Shakespeare follows Heywood’'s 
version in making Hercules, not Theseus, the hero of the battle with the Centaurs. More- 
over, the contempt in the lines is comparable to the ‘‘ tear-cat"’ of Act I. 

2 Midsummer Day? Malone judged from the title that the play was intended for 
performance on Midsummer Day (ed., 1821, p. 296, note). The device of suggesting to 
the audience that they have been dreaming (V, i, 430-35) supports this view. And 
further, as May Day, which Shakespeare found already in his source (IV, i, 109, 137-39, 
and I, i, 167), is an equally good time for fairies, why should he have dragged in mid- 
summer at all unless for some reason connected with the performance ? 

There are other hints that Shakespeare was working on the play immediately after 
the winter of 1594-95. For one thing, Theseus was the fashion. Whether the Queen’s 
early enthusiasm for the Palamon and Arcite story (cf. Plummer, Elizabethan Ozford, index) 
was responsible we do not know; but the Admiral’s Company gave a new play called ‘‘ Pala- 
mon and Arcite,"’ September 17, 1594 (Henslowe, Diary, Part II, 168). During the Gray's 
Inn Revels in 1594-95, on January 2 was given a pageant in which Theseus appeared 
together with ‘‘nymphs and fairies’’ (Nichols, op. cit., II, ‘‘Gesta Grayorum,” p. 18). 
On April 16, 1595, a book otherwise unknown was entered in the Stationers’ Register 
under the title, ‘‘ Raptus Helenw, Helen's Rape by the Athenian Duke Theseus"’ (I1, 296). 
This shows that someone else at this time associated the names ‘‘ Theseus"’ and ‘‘ Helena."’ 
So in choosing the Theseus story for his enveloping plot, Shakespeare was in the fashion. 

The supposed allusion to Chute's Cephalus and Procris, published in 1595, is perhaps 
worth noting because it also contains an Oberon; but there is nothing to show that 
Shakespeare is not referring to Ovid. 

3 Cal. Salisbury MSS, V, 270f. and 531f. Elizabeth's letter is not dated and is not 
recognized by the editor as a reply to James's; but it meets his letter, point by point, 
often using his very words, and must have been written with his letter before her. 

4 Cal.S.P.Dom. (1591-94), pp. 161 f., 255f., 267 f., 302 (2); (1595-97), pp. 26 ff.; 
Cal. S.P.Scotl., 11, 676 ff., 682; and cf. Cal. Salisbury MSS, IV, 214 ff., 489, 495. 
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executed.! The long expectation that Philip would invade England 
was intensified by information that came to light in the spring of 
1595. In March, an intermediary named Nicholas Williamson, on 
his way from Spain to Scotland, was captured; and from his examina- 
tions, which continued until midsummer and later, it was clear both 
that he was acquainted with the leaders of the most recent plot for 
the Queen’s assassination and that James was quite ready to join the 
Queen’s enemies at that time.2 On May 17, 1595, it was learned 
through another spy that Philip was planning to enter England 
through Scotland. On June 12, 1595, a long cipher letter was 
deciphered, which gave information that the Pope was sending James 
money and that James would turn against the Queen the moment 
he saw a chance of success. 

From these facts it is clear that if ever an attempt could have 
been made to satirize James and his pretensions before the Queen, the 
spring of 1595 was the time. Not only so, but at that very time, 
the Cecils, without whose sanction no such effort could have been 
made, must have been rankling under an insult offered them by 
James at Stirling just before the baptism, as appears from a letter 
from Colvilie® dated there, August 20, 1594: 

It is true that Tho. Fowles has written home to the King very hardly of 
certain noblemen there;* chiefly of my lord, your honourable Father, of my lord 
Cumberland and of yourself, which letter the 16 hereof was read before a 
dozen of persons at Stirling by his Majesty’s self. It is ill to be cozened, but 
it is worse to be mocked.’ 


That the Cecils were good friends to Hertford at this time appears 
from the fact that they stood by his wife in pleading for him in 
November, 1595, when his protest against the decision on his marriage 
was discovered.® 


1 Dr. Lopez in 1594; Yorke and Williams, February 10, 1595 (cf. Stowe, Annals 
led., 1600], p. 1279). 


2 Summaries of the Williamson papers fill no less than twenty-six pages of the Salis- 
bury Calendar, Vol. V. See index, and especially pp. 242 ff. and 527. 


3 Ibid., pp. 186, 209. 5 Cf. p. 73, n. 3, above. 

‘Cal. S. P. Dom., 1595-97, pp. 42 ff. 6 At the English court. 

7 Cal. Salisbury MSS, IV, 583. This alone is almost enough to account for the 
existence of a satire on James. Cf. Cal.S.P.Scotl., II, 668, 669. 

8§ Collins, Sydney Papers, I, 369. It was not until 1600 that the correspondence 
between Robert Cecil and James began. 
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Again, a long anonymous document in cipher, dated (?) 1600, 
in setting forth Lord Beauchamp’s chances for the throne emphasizes 
strongly the support his claim had always received from the Cecils. 
Note especially the following: 

This mutual obligation;! the inclination of our country to keep out 
strangers, and particularly an old beggarly enemy, the Scot, in whose mother’s 
blood the whole State seemeth to have washed their hands; the fair color 
given by some former proceedings in favor of the second sister, since the time 
of Henry VIII, ratified by his will;? the advantage the Queen’s disposition 
to suppress all titles afforded men in their place [the Cecils’] to advance any 
title where time served; the opportunity time might minister to prepare for 
it, prevailing upon the Queen, as she increased in years and diminished in 
sense, all these might be great motives.’ 


To this evidence that Burghley advocated Hertford’s cause must 
be added a document of seventy-one pages still among the Salisbury 
manuscripts, discussing the Suffolk and Stuart claims and deciding 
in favor of the Suffolk.‘ 

Granted that the Cecils had the will and the opportunity to push 
the cause, would they have used the drama? 


IV. POLITICAL USE OF THE DRAMA AND MASQUE 


It is not necessary for me to recapitulate here, what research is 
making continually clearer,> that in the sixteenth century the play 
and the masque did the work of the modern newspaper in guiding 
opinion. What the play on the public stage undertook to do with 


1 Between Burghley and the Somerset and Suffolk families. 


’ “ 


? Lady Katherine Grey. The word “‘since’’ obviously means ‘ever since,’’ and the 
allusion is to acts of Parliament which together with the will established the succession in 
the House of Suffolk. 

§ Motives, that is, for supporting this claim (Cal.S.P.Dom. Addenda [1580-1625], 
pp. 406 ff.) 

* Cal. Salisbury MSS, XIII, 327, apparently undated except by internal evidence 
placing it before 1587. ‘There are also notes in Burghley’s own hand, 1581 (ibid., p. 197), 
on the Suffolk heirs. 

5’ Mr. Richard Simpson's two articles (‘‘ The Political Use of the Stage in Shakespere’s 
Time,” and ‘‘The Politics of Shakespere’s Historical Plays,’’ New Shakespere Soc. [1874], 
pp. 371 ff. and 396 ff.) have been followed by Mr. T. S. Graves’s studies (Mod. Phil., LX, 
545 ff. and XIV, 52: ; Anglia, XX XVIII, 137 ff.). Mr. Bond in his edition of Lyly, and 
M. Feuillerat in his John Lyly, 1910, have also made many contributions. Two recent 
books by Miss Lillian Winstanley, Hamlet and the Scottish Succession, 1921, and Macbeth, 
King Lear, and Contemporary History, 1922, while they are based on the sound psychology 
of attempting to understand an age by its own methods of thought and not by our own, 
are unfortunately unconvincing because of the author’s dependence upon parallelisms 
inconsistent with one another and her neglect of the problems of motivation. 
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the people, the masque acted at court attempted to do with royalty 
itself. That the methods used were both direct propaganda and 
satire is shown by the evidence; and that the system was closely 
related to the patronage of dramatic companies by noblemen there 
is good reason to believe.! One example, quoted by Strype from an 
official document, suggests in itself the use of both propaganda and 
satire and the association of the practice with the system of patronage 
as early as 1556. The document is a complaint about the servants 
of Sir Francis Leke, who “wearing his livery and badge on their 
sleeves, have wandered about those north parts, and represented 
certain plays and interludes, containing very naughty and seditious 
matter touching the King and Queens Majesties, and the state of the 
realm, and to the slaunder of Christ’s true Catholic Church. .. . .2 

In the years immediately preceding A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
political allegory on the public stage was a commonplace. This is 
shown by a comment in 1592 by Nashe, the more valuable in that it 
is indirect. He fends off “moralizers” who “wrest a never-meant 
meaning out of everything, applying all things to the present time” 
and bids them keep their “attention for the common stage’’— 
where, obviously, they could get results. 

The personal use of allegory in court masques is illustrated by a 
letter from Arthur Throgmorton to Cecil, written in January, 1595, 
asking leave to present before the Queen his ‘‘ Masque of the Nine 
Muses,” for the purpose of following it up by a personal plea for some 
mercy or favor not indicated. And in every court masque and 
pageant a hidden political meaning was apt to be suspected.® 

In writing A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Shakespeare had before 
him the example of Lyly, who had introduced political propaganda 

1 For this suggestion I owe thanks to Mr. C. R. Baskervill. 

2 Ecclesiastical Memorials (April 30, 1556), VI, 413 f. 

8 Works (ed., McKerrow), III, 235. Cf. also ibid. (1594), II, 182. 


4 Cal. Salisbury MSS, V, 99. This masque may possibly be the work referred to in 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, V, i, 52-55 (as Mr. Chambers suggests, loc. cit., p. 158 f.). 
Throgmorton was Raleigh’s brother-in-law, and Raleigh was at this time the bitter rival 
of Essex, whom Shakespeare admired. 


5 In Gascoigne’s famous “‘ Zabeta’’ masque at Kenilworth, it is not hidden. In the 
Woodstock pageant (cf. Cunliffe, PMLA, XIX, 93), the presence of elaborate allegory 
is stated in the plainest terms. In the pageant given by Essex before the Queen, Novem- 
ber 17, 1595, there was much guessing as to the meaning of the allegory (Collins, Sydney 
Papers, I, 362). 
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into three or more court comedies and political satire into one or 
more, and the example of Spenser, who had made political allegory 
all the fashion and who had introduced the trick of flattering the 
Queen in the guise of several characters in the same story. The 
very least that can be said is that everything had pointed the way 
for political allegory in A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Not only so, but from the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign Burghley 
had the policy of using the stage as a political instrument. 

As early as 1559, the Spanish ambassador wrote home that Burgh- 
ley went so far as to give certain players “arguments to construct 
these comedies” (against Philip), and that the Queen had “ partly 
admitted” the fact. In 1592, the Spanish agent Verstegan wrote 
that the “English policy” toward Spain was to make Philip “odious 
unto the people, and to that end certain players were suffered to 
scoff and jest at him upon their common stages.”? This shows that 
Burghley’s theory of making use of the stage for political ends had 
not changed since 1559. Nor in this connection should it be for- 
gotten that he was Lyly’s patron. 

And finally, when the Queen visited Theobald’s in 1593, she was 
welcomed by a dramatic device in which it was suggested in the plain- 
est terms that Burghley’s mantle of councillor should be allowed to 
fall upon his son Robert.’ 


V. HERTFORD’S CONNECTION WITH DRAMA AND MASQUE 


A strong reason for maintaining that Hertford would have used 
the drama for political ends in 1595 is that he had already done so. 
The play of Gorboduc is political propaganda for the cause of Lady 
Katherine Grey and her son.‘ It was written by Thomas Sackville, 
who was almost certainly Hertford’s friend,’ and Thomas Norton, 
his former tutor.’ It was played before the Queen by the gentlemen 


1 Graves, Mod. Phil., IX, 547. 

? Probably Midas was among them. Cf. Bond, op. cit., III, 109 f. 

* Said to have been written by Robert Cecil himself (Nichols, op. cit., Il; and cf. 
Hume, op. cit., pp. 463 f.). 

*Cf. Leonard Courtney, in Notes and Queries (2d series), X, 261 ff. 

* For an incident showing intimate relationship between Hertford and Sackville, cf. 
Strickland, Tudor Princesses (1888), p, 133. 

* Norton had been the Duke of Somerset's secretary and schoolmaster to his children 
(Wiltshire Arch. Mag., XV, 195). 
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of the Inner Temple, January 18, 1562, about four months after the 
birth of the Suffolk heir and two weeks before the appointment of 
the commission by which he was later declared illegitimate. 

Its theme is the ruin of England through the lack of a single heir 
upon whom the succession is fixed. It ends with the invasion of 
England by the ruler of the Scotch to get the crown for himself. In 
V, ii, which contains 279 lines, ll. 115-279 (three-fifths) consist of 
one long speech, emphasizing the “heauie yoke of forreine gouer- 
naunce”’ (1. 172) and pleading for the recognition of the “lawfull 
heire”’ (1. 277), who is “of natiue line” (1. 166), who has a title “by the 
vertue of some former lawe”’ (1. 167) and who has been “borne within 
your natiue land” (1. 170). All these claims were true of Lady 
Katherine and her son, and not true of her rival, Mary Stuart.! 

In 1565 Gorboduc was printed. In the Parliament of 1565-66 a 
most determined effort was made to get the Queen to appoint a suc- 
cessor; and the chairman of the committee that presented a petition 
to the Queen on the subject was none other than Thomas Norton.? 

On December 24, 1569, Hertford praised in a letter a book just 
written by Norton, his ‘old scolemaster,’’ evidently against the 
Northern rebels who had risen in behalf of Mary Stuart and had just 
been defeated.? In 1570, Elizabeth was excommunicated and 
Gorboduc was reprinted. These facts suggest strongly that the reprint 
grew out of the political situation. Moreover, it is clear that Day, 
the second publisher, feared giving offense. In a preface he states 
that the book was first published by “one W. G.” [William Griffith] 
without the authors’ knowledge, and that he is reprinting merely to 
correct the “excedingly corrupted” text. Comparison of the texts, 
however, shows few errors of importance and suggests that the 
preface was a device for shifting the responsibility upon Griffith.‘ 


1 But “‘ Right meane I his or hers”’ (1. 165) may have been inserted to suggest her own 
recognition in case her son was not acknowledged as legitimate. 

Fergus, the Duke of Albany, is described as having precisely the three qualities 
attributed to Mary Stuart by her enemies: ‘outrageous pride,’’ ‘‘cruell and vntempred 
wilfulnesse,”’ and ‘“‘deepe dissembling shewes of false pretence’’ (V, ii, 89-91). As 
Fergus appears in the play, he shows nothing of these. 

2 He presumably had most to do with drawing it up. Mr. Courtney (loc. cit.) finds 
echoes of the play in it. 

3 Wiltsh. Arch. Mag., XV, 195. 

4Cf. Manly, Pre-Shakespearean Drama, I, 211 ff. The only significant difference is 
the omission in the second edition of V, i, 42-49, which emphasizes the fact that no 
subject has the right to question the acts of his sovereign—a subject on which Elizabeth 
was so techy that perhaps silence was better than discussion, even in her favor. 
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In 1590 appeared the third and last edition of Gorboduc, and in 
1591 Hertford made his attempt to win the Queen’s favor at 
Elvetham. I cannot believe that these concurrences of dates are 
accidental. 

Nor is the political aspect of the Elvetham pageant less clear. 
Not only did Hertford make capital of his connection with the 
Howards! in the pageantry itself;? not only did he flatter the Queen 
unreasonably even for that time and leave nothing undone for her 
pleasure; not only was he warned from court so that he could make 
adequate preparations for his visit; but he had Burghley himself 
with him at Elvetham on the day of the Queen’s arrival.* 

The allusion, then, in A Midsummer Night’s Dream to an affair 
so definitely political, given by a man who had so persistently made 
use of the drama for his political ends becomes significant.‘ 


VI. SATIRE OF KING JAMES ON THE ENGLISH STAGE 


That James was ridiculed on the stage abroad before 1622 is 
certain. That he was satirized on the English stage after he had 
come to the throne—and even in the presence of his Queen—is shown 
by a letter from the French ambassador in 1604: 


Consider, for pity’s sake, what must be the state and condition of a prince 
whom the preachers publicly from the pulpit assail—whom the comedians 
of the metropolis bring upon the stage—whose wife attends these representa- 
tions to enjoy the laugh against her husband—whom the Parliament braves 
and despises, and who is universally hated by the whole people.® 


1 There can be no doubt that he owed such favor as he had to his wife, Lady Frances, 
for whom the Queen had a strong affection (cf. Collins, Sydney Papers, loc. cit., and 
Cal.S.P.Dom., 1595-97, p. 121 f.; also Wiltsh. Arch. Mag., XV, 200f.), and to her influential 
brother, the Lord Admiral. 

2 The water pageant was a reminder of the Armada defeated by the Lord Admiral’s 
fleet. 'The Ship Isle and the Fort symbolized the defenses of England and the Snail 
constructed out of ‘‘privie’’ hedges (another form of privet for the sake of the pun on 
privy =secret) symbolized the slow and secret policy of her enemy Philip (Nichols, loc. 
cit., p. 3). 

’ As a memorandum in Burghley’s own hand shows (Murdin, State Papers, p. 797). 

4 At least two plays of the time seem to have been concerned with the Earl or his 
family. Of one, nothing is known except the entry by Henslowe in 1602 of a new play 
of the Earl of ‘Harford’ (ed., Greg, I, 1076, 170; II, 225). Of the other, the Duchess of 
Suffolk, by Thomas Drue, some scenes have survived, and we have also the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s comments that it had been ‘full of dangerous matter’’ and ‘‘much reformed”’ 
by him (Gildersleeve, Government Regulation of the Elizabethan Drama [1908], p. 81). 

5’ Cf. Coke, op. cit., I, 126. 

* Von Raumer, The Political History of England during the 16th, 17th, and 18th Cen- 
turies (1837), I, 458; also, Notes and Queries (3d series), V, 451. 
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That he was satirized on the English stage before he came to the 
throne appears from the following incident. When the commis- 
sioners from Dublin arrived at Cork to proclaim him king, the 
mayor and council would not at first permit this, saying “they had 
no fancy for such haste in proclaiming the King of Scots; they knew 
well that the very stage-players in England jeered at him for being 
the poorest prince in Christendom.”' This quotation does not, of 
course, suggest A Midsummer Night’s Dream; but it proves that satire 
of James must have been common and considerably earlier than 1603 
to have reached Cork by that time. 

There are still earlier traces of stage satire of James. In Novem- 
ber, 1599, Lawrence Fletcher with a company of English comedians 
playing in Edinburgh, although favorably received by James, roused 
the opposition of the clergy. Called before the King to account for 
their objections, the clergy gave various reasons; among others the 
following was put forward by Robert Bruce: 


We heard that the comedians in their playes checked your royall person 
with secreit and indirect taunts and checkes; and there is not a man of 
honour in England would give suche fellowes so muche as their countenance.” 


The situation, oddly enough, seems to have been that James did not 
believe in the truth of what Bruce said, for he compelled the clergy 
to withdraw their opposition to the players.* 

Nearly two years earlier, the satire of him in a play must have 
been clear beyond denial. The English agent in Scotland wrote 
to Burghley under date of April 15, 1598: 

It is regretted that the comedians of London should scorn the king and 
the people of this land in their play; and it is wished that the matter be 
speedily amended, lest the king and the country be stirred to anger.‘ 


These allusions, taken together, prove that James was satirized 
on the stage, not once but frequently; and the last reference is trust- 


1 On the authority of Richard Boyle (later first Earl of Cork) who was clerk of the 
council, reported in the Life and Letters of the Great Earl of Cork, by Dorothea Townshend 
(1904), pp. 34 ff. The document is not among the Orrery papers published by Grosart- 

2 Register of Privy Council of Scotl. (1599-1604), pp. 39 ff. The quotation (p. 42, n. 1) 
is from Calderwood’s History of the Kirk of Scotland, V, 765-67. For another reference to 
the affair, cf. Cal.S.P.Scotl., Il, 777f. For this reference and other valuable notes and 
criticisms, I owe thanks to Miss E. M. Albright. 

?Jbid. But it should not be forgotten that he was at this time on very bad terms 
with his clergy, especially with this very Bruce. 

4 Cal.S.P.Scotl., Il, 749. Noted by Simpson (loc. cit.), but wrongly under date of 


1595 
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worthy evidence that before April, 1598, there was certainly on 
the English stage one play in particular in which both James and 
the Scotch were ridiculed.1 Was the play A Midsummer Night's 
Dream? It was certainly on the public stage by that time or Meres 
would not have listed it;? and it does, on the present hypothesis, 
ridicule the King and the people of Scotland. If it was not the play 
complained of, then some other play, either lost or successfully dis- 
guised, took advantage of this second period of strained relations 
between Elizabeth and James in the spring of 1598, which was similar 
to that of 1594-95, though less acute.* But as nosuch play is known, 
and as A Midsummer Night’s Dream, which continually suggests 
peculiarities of James and his people, was on the stage by the spring 
of 1598, is it not likely to have been the play in question ?4 

1 It was not Greene’s James IV, of which James would have complained much earlier, 


as it was written before 1592 and registered for printing in 1594 (Stationers’ Register, 
IT, 648). 


2 Mr. W. J. Lawrence (London Times Lit. Supplement [Dec. 9, 1920], p. 826) argues 
for 1598 as the date of completion. His case seems to rest mainly on the two hypotheses 
that the references to Hercules may have been inserted when Heywood's “Silver Age"’ 
was revived (1598) rather than when it was first played (1595) and that Bottom’s stanza 
about ‘‘ Phibbus’ carre"’ is a possible hit at the lost Dekker play about Phaeton produced 
by Henslowe during the winter of 1598. But the fact that Henslowe had a “ Faeton’s 
charete"’ among his stage properties does not go far to explain Bottom’s peculiar metrical 
way of making a joke about Phaeton's father. 

It is possible to grant that these hits in I, ii, may have been added in 1598, without 
affecting the conclusion that the play was finished in the spring of 1595. 





3 Elizabeth wrote to James (January 4) that he was possessed by “evil spirits,’’ and 
that ‘‘he must be assured he deals with such a King as will bear no wrongs nor endure | 
infamy, and that without large amends she may not, and will not, slupper up any such 
indignities’’ (Cal.S.P.Scotl., Il, 746). James had been complaining in his Parliament of } 
the wrong done him in the death of his mother, the holding back of his annuity, and the | 
efforts to deprive him of his title to the Crown of England (ibid., p. 745). In March, she 
wrote in reply to some complaint of his about a satire concerning his mother (there is no 
indication that it was a play) that she would “‘ have that part left out which mentions the 
burning of the body of the King’s mother"’ (ibid., pp. 748, 772). In the late spring, the 
confession of Valentine Thomas that James had hired him to assassinate Elizabeth made 
matters worse (Cal.S.P.Scotl., I1, 750 ff.). 


¢ An incident still to be explained may throw light on A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
There is no record of its having been played from 1600 until after the Restoration unless 
it is the play referred to in a collection of MSS now in the Lambeth Library. According 
to these, there was presented at the house of John Williams, Bishop of Lincoln (later 
Archbishop of York), on Sunday, September 27, 1631, a comedy in which one character 
figured with an ass’s head. The actor who played this part, who was also chiefly respon- 
sible for the performance, was punished by being placed in the stocks, wearing his ass’s 
head and having a bottle of hay before him, and bearing this placard: 
**Good people I have played the beast, 
And brought ill things to passe: 
I was a man, but thus have made 
My selfe a silly Asse."’ 
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VII. EVIDENCE FROM METRICAL AND OTHER PECULIARITIES 

As variation in percentage of run-on lines has long been recog- 
nized as one means of dating a play, I judged that it might be used 
as a further means of testing the dates of the scenes belonging to 
the different threads of the plot. The results of a count of run-on 
lines in the blank verse, scene by scene, are summed up as follows:! 























No. of Lines Run-on Lines Percentages 
A. Lovers plot: 
i. MM 69.6 eetseedreeéens 43 3 7 
i. ¢enchatcenneda ki’ 53 8 15 
BE: SEE Ah 6.6 ck cetedndesaces 153 14 9 
Total and average........... 249 25 10 
B. Theseus plot: 
a MPPrrrrerTerrT rere rr eS 19 6 31.5 
_8 6 err ere ree 105 25 23.8 
Total and average........... 124 31 25 
C. Theseus and lovers plot: 
i, i + 66 6e00eee6eseneses 108 23 21.3 
ee PN 6 6668 eh06848 65602 97 16 16.5 
Total and average........... 205 39 18.1 
D. Fairy plet: 
Bile SPE cc cw edcdcovesscecos 128 29 22.6 
8 rere ere 8 2 25 
eg a ES 6-4 bse canesanawees 31 11 35.5 
Total and average........... 167 42 25.2 














In the margin of one of these manuscripts a hand described by Miss Toulmin Smith as 
late has written ‘‘M Night Dr’”’ (cf. Variorum ed., A Midsummer Night’s Dream,p. 339). 

These manuscripts were sent to Laud, seemingly to complain of the play because it 
was given on Sunday. But the fact is that September 27, 1631 was not a Sunday but 
a Tuesday! 

For accounts of the affair, as far as it has been investigated, see Collier, History of 
English Dramatic Poetry and Annals of the Stage (1879), I, 459 ff.; Notes and Queries 
(2 series), VIII, 401, 477 ff.; Tucker Murray, English Dramatic Companies (1910), II, 148 ff. 

Pending investigation, however, it may be observed that Bishop Williams was at 
tilis time at sword’s points with Archbishop Laud and out of favor with the King (cf. 
Rushworth, Historical Collections, II, 418; Hacket, Scrinia Reserata, pt. II, 87ff.; and 
Lloyd, op. cit., II, 211 ff.). It would be interesting to find that he had been having a 
little private amusement at James's expense; but until the Lambeth MSS giving an 
account of the affair have been thoroughly studied, judgment on this point must be 
reserved. 

It is also curious that between 1640 and 1650, when propaganda for the overthrow 
of the Stuarts must have been active, one of the most popular drolls played about the 
country was ‘“‘Bottom’s Dream,” taken from A Midsummer Night's Dream (published 
under that title, by Halliwell, 1860). Is this another coincidence ? 

1 After many attempts, on the basis of the Quarto alone, the Quarto as corrected 
by the Folio and various modern editions, supplemented by my own judgment, to get 
absolute figures, I finally decided that it was better to adhere rigidly to the punctuation 
of one standard edition. I have therefore followed the Globe. But the phenomena 
that appear as a result of my count do not vary much in proportions on any basis that 
I have tried. 
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These figures show that the Theseus and Fairy plots have about 
the same percentages and the Lovers plot has only two-fifths of 
these; also that the scenes in which the Theseus and Lovers plots 
come together stand between the two. In the re-working of an 
old plot to fit a new framework, this is exactly what we should 
expect to find. Furthermore, examination of the scenes in which the 
percentages show some peculiarity suggests in each case a reason for 
the departure from the general tendencies: 

1) II, i, 188-240: In this short scene, six lines (214-19) contain 
almost half of the run-on lines (three out of eight). If we count these 
out as due to revision, the percentage drops to 9.4 per cent. 

2) I,i, 1-19: The very high percentage, together with the incon- 
sistencies as to the moon and the wedding day introduced by this 
passage, suggests that it is a late addition. 

3) I, i, 20-127: Of the twenty-three run-on lines, eleven (almost 
half) occur in the first thirty lines, leaving only twelve in the remain- 
ing seventy-eight; that is, the percentage in the first thirty lines is 
36.7 per cent and in the last seventy-eight, 15.4 per cent. This seems 
to mean that much more revision was needed where the old plot 
was first set into the new framework. 

4) IV, i, 108-204: Here the new work is sharply divided from the 
old. The famous speech of Theseus about the hounds (Il. 108-32) 
runs to 32 per cent and Il. 132-204 show only 11 per cent. 

5) IV, i, 45-75: This passage is not only very short but it con- 
cerns precisely the topic which, on the present hypothesis, would 
need most revision when the play was printed—the crowning,of 
Bottom by Titania. | 

The metrical study of these scenes thus confirms the conclusion 
that the Lovers plot was written much earlier than the Theseus and 
Fairy plots, and also suggests, what will appear in other ways, that 
the finished play underwent some later revision. 

The diagram on the opposite page attempts to show approxi- 
mately the history of the composition of the play. 

Thus it would seem that the greater part of the first three acts 
belongs to an early play revised, and the greater part of Act IV and 
practically all of Act V are later work. It is a curious fact that the 
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matter which the metrical test shows to be later, when it forms part 
of a scene, is in every case placed before the old matter. 

As A Midsummer Night’s Dream is sometimes associated in 
date with The Two Gentlemen of Verona (1592?) and sometimes 
with The Merchant of Venice (1595 ?), it may be to the point to observe 
that the first three acts go with the former and the last two with the 
latter.' This would point to a gap of three or more years between 
the composition of the two parts. 

With these marked metrical differences must be associated three 
other striking features of the play: (1) inconsistencies; (2) traces 
of excision or alteration; and (3) apologetic passages. 

1) The inconsistencies have often been noted and attributed to 
sheer carelessness.2 But is not hasty revision an equally reasonable 
explanation? Besides the traces of excision already discussed,* 
the extremely abrupt transitions in II, i, 31-32, 81-82, 137-38, may 
be mentioned as possibly due to cuts; but the evidence is too uncer- 
tain to be stressed. 

Of apologetic passages there are several which seem to have no 
reason for being in the play. In V, i, 2-22 there is a famous general- 
ized analysis of the power of imagination, which ends with the idea 


1 Although we cannot assume that any play was written at a sitting or left without 
subsequent revision, the comparative uniformity of The Two Gentlemen of Verona and 
The Merchant of Venice is suggested by the following summaries: 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona: Omitting three short scenes (52 lines out of 1,510), 
the percentages of run-on lines vary from 14 per cent to 26 per cent; omitting 189 lines 
more, the range is 15 per cent to 23 per cent. 

The Merchant of Venice: Omitting five short scenes (198 lines out of 1,896), the range 
is 21 per cent to 30 per cent. 

In A Midsummer Night’s Dream the range is 7 per cent to 35.5 per cent. 

? Besides the two accounts of the Indian boy (cf. pp. 60f. above) they are: (1) the 
clash between May Day and midsummer (cf. p. 134, n. 2); (2) the confusion as to time 
and the moon (cf. I, i, 1 ff. and III, i, 52 ff.; also, I, i, 83 ff., 209, 247; IV, i, 93 f. and 
140 f., especially); (3) the confusion as to characters in the Interlude (cf. I, ii, 62 ff., 
III, i, 60 ff. and V, i, 157). 

3Cf. p. 85, above. 

4I purposely exclude Titania's plea for her ‘‘ votaress’’ because it forms a part of the 
preceding argument. 

The long account of Robin Goodfellow (If, i, 32-57), however, may be protective. 
If there is a hint of Burghley in Oberon (cf. p. 66, n. 2, above), Robert Cecil suggests 
himself for Puck. It is Puck who sets the ass’s head on Bottom and Puck who in the 
Epilogue deprecates offense and promises amends. Some color is lent to the idea by the 
facts that Elizabeth's nickname for Cecil was “‘spirit’’ (cf. A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
II, i, 33, and III, ii, 4), and also that in 1584 Fulke Greville had joked about himself at 
court as Robin among the dairy maids (Aikin, op. cit., II, 96; on the authority of Bacon). 
Then why not Cecil, if the part fitted? The use of the folk-lore would have made it 
easier to repudiate the allegory, if necessary. 
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that people often give a “local habitation and a name”’ to what is 
“airy nothing” in the poet’s mind, and that imagination may easily 
turn a “bush” into a “‘bear.”’ If this is not a disclaimer, what is it ?! 

Of the same type is V, i, 89-105 in which the Interlude is described 
as the production of poor working men, and a compliment on the 
Queen’s graciousness in hearing such stuff concludes the scene. 
The significant features about the passage are its elaboration and 
emphasis. It looks as if the “imagination’”’ passage disclaims allegory 
in what has gone before and this denies satire in what is to follow.” 

The third passage, the epilogue, Mr. Lawrence regards as no 
more than the usual sort of excuse at the end of a play. It has, 
however, one significant feature: it borrows an idea twice used by 
Lyly in prologues to plays of political significance, as appears from 
the following comparison: 


If we shadows have offended, 

Think but this, and all is mended, 

That you have but slumber’d here 
While these visions did appear. 

And this weak and idle theme, 

No more yielding but a dream, 

Gentles, do not reprehend [V, i, 480-37]. 


I on knee for all entreat that your Highness imagine yourself to be in a 
deep dream, that staying the conclusion in your rising your Majesty vouchsafe 
but to say, And so you awaked.’ 

Again: 
If many faults escape in her discourse 
Remember all is but a poet’s dream. ... .4 


From the evidence presented I conclude that A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream was begun early, finished hastily for a special purpose, 
several years later, and later still, revised to avoid possible offense. _ 
This evidence, then, contributes to the general argument.® 


1 Its lateness is suggested by 29 per cent of run-on lines. 

2Its lateness is suggested by 35 per cent of run-on lines; but in short passages, of 
course, the addition or omission of a single line makes a very great difference in the per- 
centage. 

3 Sapho and Phao, Prologue at the court, ll. 14-17. 

4 The Woman in the Moone, Prologue, ll. 16—17. 

5 The old idea that the play was given at the Stanley-Vere wedding, January 25, 1595, 
scarcely needs discussion. Mr. Chambers (op. cit., p. 159) suggests as a possible alterna- 
tive the Berkeley-Carey wedding, February 19, 1596, and Mr. Lawrence (loc. cit.) scouts 
the idea of the wedding altogether. But it is perfectly possible that a political play 
might have been given at a wedding later. The only pointis: Is the evidence sufficient ? 
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VIII. WAS ‘‘A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM” GIVEN AT COURT? 


It is generally agreed that A Midsummer Night’s Dream is the 
court type of play. It flatters Elizabeth in the persons of Titania- 
Diana, the Fairy Queen; of Hippolyta, the Amazon queen; and even of 
Theseus, the beneficent ruler. It reflects her court in II, i, 1-18, 
and V, i, 30-107. With the talent for interpreting allegory with 
which Burghley credits her,? she would not have been slow to see in 
the use of the moonlight flattery of her beneficent influence,* which 
was given another expression in the triumph of “ Dian’s bud”’ (LV, i, 
78) over “Cupid’s flower” (II, i, 165 ff.). The play must have 
appealed to her interests at every point, with its music, singing, 
dancing, pageantry, poetry, and the rough humor that she loved. 
The winding of the horns and the discussion of hounds (IV, i, 108- 
32) seem dragged in only for their appeal to one who loved hunting 
as she did. And finally, there are several passages of direct compli- 
ment. Besides the famous lines about the “fair vestal,” there is 
the lullaby to the “lovely lady” who was the fairy queen (II, ii, 9 ff.), 
and the tribute to the gracious prince who was always kind to 
poor players (V, i, 89-105). 

But with every reason for supposing that the play would have 
been given at court,‘ the only authentic quarto (1600) says no word 
of court performance though it speaks of repeated performances on 
the public stage. As it is not likely that a court performance would 

1 In patent imitation of Spenser's trick of complimenting her in the same work, not only 
as Gloriana, the Fairy Queen, but also as Belphebe, representing Diana huntress, as 
Mercilla, the merciful monarch sitting in judgment on her enemy, and as Tanaquil, 
descendant of a long line of British kings. From Spenser came the idea of calling her 
**Fairy Queen"’; she was known by the different epithets of Diana throughout her reign; 
at the time of the Armada, the title of Amazon suggested itself (cf. ‘‘ Elizabeth Triumph- 
ans,"" in Nichols, op. cit., I, 22), and her tutor, Roger Ascham, had compared her to 
Hippolyta (cf. letter from him quoted in Strickland, Queens of England [1866], III, 36). 
On the strength of A Midsummer Night's Dream, V, i, 89-105, critics have commonly 


accepted the tribute to her as Theseus. She had a fancy for calling herself ‘‘ prince"’ 
or “‘king"’ rather than ‘‘queen”’ or “‘ princess"’ (cf. p. 142, n. 3, above). 

?In February, 1595, he wrote of her: ‘‘I thinke never a ladye besides her, nor a 
decipherer in the courte, would have dissolved the figure [explained the allegory] to have 
found the sense as her Majestie hath done"’ (Wright, op. cit., II, 428). Then an allegorist 
need not have been too explicit! 

*Cf. 1, i, 1-12, 73 ff., 209 ff.; II,i,2-15,60,141; and III, i, 48 ff.—the identification 
being made certain by II, i, 162. Even Oberon’s fog (III, ii, 357 f.) might have been 
given a flattering interpretation. 

‘The graceful allusion to the Queen's pensioners (II, i, 10-15) may have been made 
not without reference to the fact that Shakespeare's patron, Hunsdon, was their captain. 
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have been forgotten so soon,! I think that the play, like Gascoigne’s 
masque at Kenilworth, was for some reason not presented. If so, 
the explanation may lie in the following document found among 
the Salisbury manuscripts, under the doubly significant? date of 
July 10, 1595: 

Memorandum that Sir Thos. Heneage, Vicechamberlain, has by her 
Majesty’s special command delivered to Lord Treasurer Burghley a written 
book of paper and parchment containing 80 folios bound in vellum parch- 
ment, containing a process against Lord Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford, 
and Lady Katherine, deceased, daughter of the late Duke of Suffolk, attainted, 
in a cause of pretenced matrimony, and a definitive sentence given against 
them both by the late most reverend father in God, Matthew, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Edmund, bishop of London, Sir William Petre and other com- 
missioners, authorized for that purpose by a commission under the Great 
Seal dated January 31, 4 Eliz., which commission is also delivered. And the 
said book and commission are by the Lord Treasurer to be delivered to 
remain of Record in the Treasury of her Majesty’s Exchequer, not to be 
removed thence without special warrant from her Majesty to the Lord 
Treasurer or any his successor as Treasurer of England. Signed and sealed 
by Burghley for testimony hereof and in discharge of Sir Thomas Heneage.* 


Not without direct suggestion of some kind would the Queen have 
taken from the files of thirty-three years before the full report of the | 
trial by which the Hertford heir was judged illegitimate. In the 
memorandum itself is evidence of the importance that she attached 
to the safe-keeping of the document. It was, indeed, the justifica- 
tion of her attitude. Had Burghley asked her to review the evidence ? 

Only the day before, Sir Thomas Cecil (Hertford’s friend and 
companion in Paris in 1561) wrote to his brother Robert: 

I left the moon in the wane at my last being at the Court; I hear now it is 
a half moon again, yet I think it will never be at the full, though I hope it 
will never be eclipsed, you know whom I mean.‘ 

Is this a hint of the reconsideration of Hertford’s case, which was 
going on at that very time? 


1 It might, of course, have been given and so badly received that no mention of the 
performance was politic. But why did no gossip get hold of such an occasion? And 
why did not James complain then? In 1595, he complained of Barnabe Riche’s satire 
on Scotland (cf. p. 68, n. 4); in November, 1596, he complained bitterly of Spenser's 
satire in the Faerie Queene, V, ix (Cal.S.P.Scotl., II, 723 and Reg. Privy Counc. of Scotl., V, 
323 f. with note). 

2 Doubly, because A Midsummer Night's Dream had just been finished and because 
Dr. Aubrey died July 23 (cf. p. 59, above). 

83'V, 273. 4 Ibid. 
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IX. SHAKESPEARE AND THE POLITICAL GAME 


Among dramatists, Shakespeare was the most likely to have 
been chosen for a big political coup.! His Love’s Labor’s Lost had 
shown that he could write better court comedies than Lyly. He 
had twice played before the Queen at Christmas, 1594. He was on 
terms of friendship with his patron, Southampton, the intimate 
friend of Essex, who at that time was at the height of his influence 
at court. 

There is no evidence of his direct association with Hertford; 
but Hertford was a man of literary instincts, and both he and his 
wife took an active interest in the drama.? More important still 
is the fact that one of his gentlemen, who was also his wife’s brother- 
in-law, was Sir George Carey,’ and that Carey, who (like his father 
Hunsdon) could have told Shakespeare almost anything about 
Scotland and James,‘ had helped to hold the canopy over the Queen’s 
chair of state as she sat “‘throned by the west” at Elvetham.’ 
Through either of the Careys Hertford had easy access to Shake- 
speare. 

But whether Shakespeare was approached through Carey, or 
Southampton, or directly, to play a part in the political game, we 
have at least the best of evidence—his own—to show that he was 

1 Greene and Marlowe were dead. Lyly was apparently out of favor with the 
Queen (cf. Bond, op. cit., I, 62 f.). 


2 He had been educated with King Edward VI by the best teachers in the land, 
studying French, Greek, and music, besides Latin and all the other subjects and accom- 
plishments regarded as suitable for gentlemen in that age of learning (Literary Remains 
of Edward VI |Roxburghe Club), I, Ix ff.). It is clear that he attempted to write verses 
himself (Ellis, op. cit., II, p. 290, and Wilishire Arch. Mag., XV, 192). He also had an 
M.A. from Cambridge. 

His connection with Gorboduc has been discussed (pp. 138 ff., above). There is also a 
curious undated letter to him from a tutor in his family, which shows that the Earl had 
been considering for some unknown purpose various stories (ibid., p. 199). The story 
outlined concerns the wrath of Jupiter over the marriage to a mortal of a woman he 
loved. It is easy to see how this might have been adapted into a dramatic parallel to 
Hertford's own case; but we hear nothing more of the affair. 

Both Hertford and his son, Lord Beauchamp, were patrons of dramatic companies 
as Hertford’s father, the Duke of Somerset, and his father-in-law, the Duke of Suffolk, 
had been before him (cf. Tucker Murray, op. cit., I, 317 f., and II, 24 f., 40, 68, and 71 f.), 

Hertford's wife is described in Rogers’ Celestiall Elegies, 1598 (Roxburghe Club, 
Vol. 109), as especially lamented by Thalia (muse of comedy), whose cause she had ever 
sought to advance. 

* His sister Catherine married the Lord Admiral, whose sister Frances was Hertford’s 
second wife. 


‘Cf. p 87 above. 5 Nichols, loc. ci!., p. 26. 
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familiar with the game. He introduces into the plot of Hamlet! 
the device of learning a monarch’s state of mind by means of a play. 
There is, to say the least, as good reason for believing that he got the 
idea from his own observation—if not, experience—as from the old 
play. At all events the scene in Hamlet shows the procedure: a 
play is chosen that “‘comes near the circumstance’’; a passage is 
added, to make the application more certain; the King is suspicious 
of “offense” in the play, but is reassured; in the course of the play, 
he is betrayed by his emotions even at the moment when Hamlet 
disclaims responsibility by declaring ‘‘the story is extant, and 
writ in choice Italian.”” From what has been said before, it is clear 
that a scene which to us seems extremely far-fetched was to Shake- 
speare’s audience natural and plausible.? 

There are also, as Simpson shows,’ strong indications in Shake- 
speare’s historical plays that his attitude was nationalistic, opposed 
to foreign intervention,‘ and also that his glorification of England® 
was associated with a strong interest in the succession; and at least 
once he expressed dislike of the Scotch. There is a long passage in 
Henry V, not found in Holinshed or in the old play, in which the 
attitude expressed is of mingled distrust and contempt. Whether 
Shakespeare invented the lines or adapted them, their presence where 
they are not needed suggests personal feeling.’ 

1 TI, ii, 562-69 and 617-34; and ITI, ii, 80-92, 242-53, 272-75, and 297-301. 

2 Compare with the suspicious attitude of Claudius, Elizabeth’s comment on a 
marriage play in 1565, ‘‘ This is all against me”’’ (Cal.S.P.Span., 1558-67, pp. 367 f.; 
also quoted by Graves, Mod. Phil., 1X, 550f.). 

3“*The Politics of Shakespere’s Historical Plays’’ (loc. cit., pp. 396 ff.). 

‘And James was regarded by the nationalistic party as a foreigner, besides being 
tainted in blood by his mother’s execution for treason (cf. Cal. Border Papers, II, 103). 

5 Cf. especially, King John, V, vii, 112 ff., Richard II, Il, i, 40 ff., and Henry V. 
II, Prologue, ll. 16 ff. 

6 Simpson calls attention to his alterations in King John (loc. cit., pp. 397 ff.), to the 
parallelisms between Henry IV,in which the Northern Rebellion is the main theme, and 


the Rebellion of 1569 (ibid., pp. 411 ff.), and to his anti-Scotch attitude (ibid., pp. 416f.). 

7I, ii, 140-77. The following expressions are used: “‘ pilfering borderers’’; ‘‘ cours- 
ing snatchers"’; ‘‘giddy neighbour’’; ‘‘taken and impounded as a stray The King of 
Scots’’; ‘‘the weasel Scot Comes sneaking’’; ‘‘ Playing the mouse in absence of the cat, 
To tear and havoc more than she can eat"’; and “ petty thieves."’ 

Simpson (loc. cit., p. 417) is troubled by the apparent inconsistency between this 
attitude and the account of Captain Jamy in III, ii, 79 ff. But is the attitude incon- 
sistent? Of the four captains, Shakespeare plainly admires the Welsh and the English 
and represents the Irishman unfavorably as impetuous and irascible. Of Jamy his 
opinion is not so clear. Fluellen describes him as ‘“ marvellous falorous,’’ pedantic, and 
argumentative, and immediately asks the Irishman to instruct him about ‘military 
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Here, doubtless, objection will be made that as soon as James 
was established in England, he appointed as his players the company 
of which Shakespeare was a leading member. This objection is 
easily answered. As far as James is concerned, there is no evidence 
from his complaint of 1598 that he knew details about the play or 
author (granting that A Midsummer Night’s Dream is the play in 
question), and there is no evidence that A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
was given at court at all. Again, the chief man in Shakespeare’s 
company in 1603 was Lawrence Fletcher, who had been a favorite 
with James for eight years or more;' so there is every reason to 
attribute the King’s patronage to his liking for Fletcher. Moreover, 
the King’s Players, even after James came to the throne, at least 
once gave a play of which the very subject must have been highly 
offensive to him: that was a tragedy, since lost, about the famous 
Gowrie murder in which he was accused of having a part.” 

And as for Shakespeare, his open praise of Essex in Henry V (V, 
Prologue, ll. 29-34), together with the political ideas expressed in 
that play, suggests that like Southampton he may later have been con- 
verted to the political ideas of Essex with regard to James.* But 
surely it is enough to say that, like innumerable others of his time, 
he may have championed the Suffolk cause as long as it seemed to 
have a chance and then accepted James. 


X. CONCLUSIONS 


Knowing as I do how much more material, especially in unpub- 
lished sources, remains to be investigated, I am reluctant to state 
any conclusions. It may, however, be worth while to separate the 


discipline"’ and to argue with him about the ‘‘Roman wars."’ Is not this making fun of 
Jamy? Apparently the Scotchman takes it so, for he immediately says that he will get 
even with them both (ll. 110f.). And of Jamy’s marvelous valor we hear nothing more 
except his own boast, which immediately follows. On what is the common opinion that 
Shakespeare deals kindly with Jamy based ? 

1 Cal.S.P.Scotl., 11, 676; and cf. p. 141 n. 2, above. Cf. also Tucker Murray, op. cit., 
I, 146, and 104, n. 3. 

2 Letter from Chamberlain to Winwood, December 18, 1604 (Winwood Memorials, 
1725, II, 41). Chamberlain added that it was thought the play would be forbidden; but 
we know no more about it. Quite apart from the question of James's possible guilt, 
the experience was not one to be remembered, as for instance, the mob's calling him ‘‘son 
of Signior Davie."’ 

* If, as seems almost certain (cf. Strickland, Queens of England [1866], III, 540 f. and 
Gildersleeve, op. cit., 98 f.), it was Shakespeare's Richard II that was played in connection 
with Essex's rebellion, this view is greatly strengthened. 
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facts assembled by the present investigation from the hypotheses 
which seem to me to interpret them. The principal facts which I 
believe to be practically established are: 

1. About 100 lines in II, i, 1-187 are topical. 

2. The lines that seem to refer to the Elvetham féte are preceded 
by lines that parallel the story of Lady Katherine Grey, by others 
that suggest the refusal of Elizabeth to submit to the will of Henry 
VIII about the Suffolk heir, and by others that hint at supernatural 
wrath due to this situation as causing the abnormal weather of 
1594-95. 

3. The generally accepted reference to the lion-episode at Stirling 
is borne out by other echoes from that occasion. 

4. Many jokes either inappropriate to Bottom or obscure in 
themselves are explained by striking peculiarities about the person 
or history of King James. 

5. If James’s Pyramus poem is, as there are strong reasons for 
believing, the supposedly lost poem that he sent to Elizabeth, it 
motivates satire of his pretensions to the English throne in the 
story of Pyramus and Thisbe, and it also helps to explain why the 
figures of alliteration and repetition, which he expounded with 
approval in his critical treatise, should be so abundantly parodied 
in the Interlude itself. 

6. Study of the run-on lines makes it clear that the Theseus and 
Fairy plots were written several years after the Lovers plot, and that 
the whole play underwent some later revision before 1600; internal 
evidence shows that it could not have been finished before the early 
summer of 1595; and although it bears all the marks of a court 
play, there is no evidence that it was ever played before the Queen. 

7. In 1595 the affairs of Hertford were at a crisis that warranted 
an attempt on his behalf; and the situation of Elizabeth and James 
was such that satire of him before her might have been planned. 

8. The Cecils had frequently used both drama and masque as 
political tools; Hertford had used the play of Gorboduc to push the 
Suffolk claim, and the pageantry at Elvetham to win the Queen’s 
favor; in 1595, the Cecils were adherents of the Suffolk claim. 

9. James was commonly satirized on the English stage and in 
1598, when A Midsummer Night’s Dream was played in London, 
he complained of a stage satire on himself and the Scotch. 
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10. A Midsummer Night’s Dream shows the influence of Spenser 
and of Lyly, both of whom wrote political allegory, and in turn it 
influences a political allegory by Dekker. 

11. Shakespeare in Hamlet shows that he is familiar with the 
political use of the drama; in Henry V he shows dislike of the Scots 
and admiration for Essex and his ideas. 

12. Shakespeare’s part in the political game can be explained 
either through his friendship with Southampton, the friend of Essex, 
who in 1595 stood by Hertford in time of trouble; or through his 
connection with the Careys, one of whom, Lord Hunsdon, his patron, 
could have told him all about Scotland and its king, and the other, 
George Carey, not only about Scotland but also about Hertford, 
to whom he was related by marriage and about the Elvetham 
pageant, of which he was an eye-witness. 

These groups of facts seem to me to afford a reasonably secure 
foundation for the belief that in 1595 Shakespeare’s dramatic power 
was enlisted to support the claim of the Suffolk heir, in connection 
with a plea for his legitimization which was either not made or 
which failed, and to ridicule the pretensions to the throne of his 
Scottish rival; that after failing of its purpose at court, it was played 
on the public stage in 1598, either then or between 1598 and 1600 
undergoing a revision by which both the allegory and the satire were 
almost obscured. That further study will show errors in detail 
and alternative explanations for some facts I am fully prepared to 
find; but that A Midsummer Night’s Dream as a whole does not belong 
to that considerable group of plays in which political allegory and 
satire have been almost expunged from the printed forms, I shall be 
slow to believe.! Furthermore, if circumstances permit, I hope to 
be able to show that in others of Shakespeare’s plays there are strong 
signs of political purpose, beginning perhaps with Love’s Labor’s 
Lost. I am convinced that continued study of the plays from this 
point of view will throw fresh light upon Shakespeare himself. 

Epitu RIcKERT 

UNIveRsITY OF CHICAGO 


1 It is not necessary here to cite instances of plays described at the time as political 
and iangerous, which now seem perfectly innocuous. 

















“CI FALT LA GESTE QUE TUROLDUS DECLINET” 





“Ci falt la geste que Turoldus declinet.’”’ Depuis 1834, environ, 
ce dernier vers de la Chanson de Roland a intrigué et continue a 
intriguer les lecteurs de cette chanson épique; dans les quelques 
paragraphes suivants je tacherai d’en donner une interprétation qui, 
si elle n’est pas absolument nouvelle, est certainement inédite et 
qui, 4 mon avis, a le mérite essentiel d’étre appuyée par des piéces 
justificatives. 

Je dis “inédite”’ parce que ni Boissonnade (1922)! ni aucun autre 
de tous les philologues ou critiques littéraires qui ont écrit sur ce 
probléme ne parait avoir songé 4 l’interprétation que je vais offrir; 
mais il faut ajouter que peu de temps aprés avoir rédigé la premiére 
forme de cet article (janvier 1923) j’ai appris que la méme idée (con- 
cernant le vrai sens du mot qui a fait de ce vers une véritable énigme) 
était venue a l’esprit d’un de mes amis plus d’un an avant de venir au 
mien, mais il ne m’en avait jamais souffié mot; d’ailleurs, me dit-il 
dans une lettre du 28 février 1923, ‘“‘Moi-méme je n’y croyais (et je 
n’y crois toujours) qu’a moitié.’”’? Comme mon ami, je garderais le 
silence, moi aussi, si mon idée n’était restée qu’a l’état d’hypothése. 

Il est presque superflu de rappeler comment différents traducteurs 
ont cru pouvoir interpréter le vers qui nous intéresse; aprés tout, il 
n’y a eu presque qu’une seule interprétation de ce vers, 4 moins qu’on 
ne tienne compte des nombreuses traductions de declinet, aucune 
desquelles n’est justifiée par ce que nous savons de la langue qu’on 
écrivait 4 l’époque et dans la région qui nous concernent. Mais le 
premier élément incertain de notre probléme c’est le mot geste. 

Des huit exemples de ce mot qu’on trouve dans le Roland (788, 
1443, 1685, 2095, 3181, 3262, 3742, 4002), six désignent clairement 
une source écrite: Jl est escrit en la geste Francor (1443), Co dit la 
geste (1685, 2095), En plusurs gestes de lui sunt granz honurs (3181), 
Geste Francor .X XX. escheles i numbrent (3262), Il est escrit en Vanciene 


1 Du Nouveau sur la Chanson de Roland, par P. Boissonnade, Librairie Champion, 
Paris. Un exemplaire de cet ouvrage m’est parvenu en avril 1923. 4 
? Cet ami tient 4 rester anonyme. 
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geste. D’aprés M. Pio Rajna,' “dans tous ces passages [et dans 
deux autres, ms. de Venise, vv. 1355, 1945] geste signifie, sdrement, ou 
avec beaucoup de probabilité, une chronique, une chronique latine.” 
M. Rajna insiste sur l’emploi des mots escrit et anciene; pour lui, 
Geste Francor est une traduction de Gesta Francorum et, écartant pour 
le moment le dernier vers, le seul cas ot le sens de geste lui semble 
plus ou moins douteux se trouve au v. 3181 (En plusurs gestes de lui 
sunt granz honurs), mais ici, pense-t-il, nous pouvons interpréter: 
“In molte storie si leggon di lui,” ete. 

Les exemples qu’on vient d’examiner ne me semblent pas justifier 
la conclusion de M. Rajna, qui ne parle pas du v. 788 et qui n’était 
pas obligé de tirer du Roland, exclusivement, ses exemples du mot 
geste. Que veut dire Roland 14 oi il répond a |’Empereur, offrant de 
lui laisser la moitié de ses armées ?— 

Jo n’en ferai nient. 
Deus me cunfunde, se la geste en desment! 

Si je ne me trompe, il veut dire 4 peu prés ceci: “ Dieu me con- 
fonde si j’agis de maniére 4 dégrader nos nobles exploits, 4 faire dés- 
honneur 4 notre croisade,’’ ou bien, pour citer une interprétation 
(celle de M. Bédier) qui exprime plutét un résultat inévitable d’une 
acceptation de |’offre refusée: ‘si je démens mon lignage!”’ 

Quant au sens de geste au dernier vers du poéme (Cz falt la geste 
que Turoldus declinet), M. Rajna arrive 4 la conclusion suivante: Si, 
dans le vers que nous nous efforcons d’expliquer, geste signifiait 
chanson de geste, comme la plupart des gens le croient, si ce mot désig- 
nait le Roland méme, ce serait, sur sept ou huit cas, le seul exemple 
d’une telle signification. 

Mais quel est le fait historique qui nous oblige 4 attribuer a4 cet 
exemple du mot geste une signification si précise? Qu’est-ce qui 
empéche ce mot, dans Ci falt la geste, de signifier ce que gesta avait 
signifié avant l’existence du Roland, et ce qu’il a continué de signifier 
aprés le Roland, c’est-a-dire “ histoire’ ?—non pas nécessairement une 
histoire écrite en latin, mais dans certains cas bien connus, tout simple- 
ment un récit épique (comme nous dirions) des exploits plus ou moins 
héroiques de tel ou tel personnage rendu célébre par les chroniqueurs, 
par des traditions orales, ou par les chants ou les chansons des ménes- 


1 Romania, t. XIV (1885), pp. 405-15 (‘‘Contributi alla storia dell'Epopea”’). 
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trels? Quel est le sens de geste dans le titre Geste du Roi ou Geste de 
Guillaume au court nés ou Geste de Doon de Mayence ou Geste des 
Loerains ? 

Le mot geste (comme gesta) pouvait désigner les actions mémes de 
tel personnage célébre, ou de telle compagnie de guerriers ou héros, 
aussi bien que l’histoire (écrite en latin ou écrite en frangais), et c’est 
bien ce sens qu’on trouve dans un passage ot Dante a été inspiré 
par le souvenir de Roland: 

Dopo la dolorosa rotta, quando 


Carlo Magno perdé la santa gesta, 
Non sono si terribilmente Orlando.! 


Cette santa gesta, ce n’était point une histoire, c’était un exploit, 
une aventure, et Dante ne fait qu’exprimer en italien une des signifi- 
cations francgaises du mot geste, le seul sens du latin (gesta): Gesta 
Romanorum, Gesta Francorum, etc. “On appela aussi geste un 
certain groupe de traditions épiques (4 peu prés ce que nous nommons 
un cycle), et par suite la famille qui fournissait les héros de ce groupe, 
la famille épique, comme nous disons aussi.’”’ (Gaston Paris, La 
Littérature Francaise au Moyen Age, 3° éd., 1905, § 21.) Ce dernier 
sens de geste est représenté au v. 788, tandis qu’au v. 4002 (si, pour 
le moment, nous ne tenons pas compte du second hémistiche) Cz 
falt la geste peut signifier “Ici finissent les aventures” (de Roland et 
des autres personnages de cette cancun, v. 1014), ou bien, “Ici 
finit l’histoire’’; pour nous, comme pour les contemporains de 
notre poéte, le mot geste (v. 4002) peut exprimer, indifféremment, 
l’un ou l’autre de ces deux sens ou tous les deux en méme temps. 

Revenons maintenant aux idées de M. Rajna. “Dans ces quel- 
ques mots,”’ dit-il, et il parle toujours de Ci falt la geste que Turoldus 
declinet, “il y en a encore un qui obscurcit [annebbia] l’interprétation, 
et c’est le mot declinet.”” Non, il y en a deux! mais e’est declinet que 
nous examinerons d’abord. 

1. Si decliner ne peut pas signifier “‘terminer” (et ce sens n’est 
justifié par aucun exemple), Turold ne saurait étre le scribe. 

2. Le sens “copier” est exclu par le contexte. 

3. Le sens “coucher par écrit” serait également “una fantasti- 
cheria senza fondamento.” Oui. 


‘ 


1 Inferno, XXXI, 16-18. 
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4. “Mais les analogies permettent de traduire declinet par récite 
[recita]; dit, expose, ou quelque chose de ce genre. Cependant, 
si l’on admet le sens récite, comment, demande M. Rajna, ce seul 
nom aurait-il pu survivre des milliers et des milliers[?] qui avaient tout 
autant de droit 4 l’immortalité—a moins d’imaginer que Turold était 
scribe aussi bien que ménestrel; mais dans ce cas pourquoi réciter 
et non pas écrire, ce qui est beaucoup plus important?” (Rien 
n’indique que decliner ait jamais signifié réciter ou écrire pendant la 
période et dans la région qui nous concernent; passons, pourtant, au 
cinquiéme point:) 

5. “Turold veut done étre regardé comme un auteur. Com- 
plétons le sens d’aprés la lettre et disons qu’il est l’auteur de la 
geste.” 

6. Mais, continue M. Rajna, voici un détail qui ressort maintenant 
comme un indice clair, éclatant, auquel il est étrange qu’on n’ait pas 
fait attention: le texte dit “Turoldus”; pourquoi cette forme latine 
si elle ne désigne pas l’auteur d’une ceuvre latine? Maintenant, pour 
la premiére fois (a l’avis de M. Rajna), nous sommes 4 méme de 
comprendre aussi le temps présent declinet; c’est le temps présent 
qu’on emploie habituellement en parlant des auteurs auxquels on 
renvoie: ‘Tite Live raconte, les histoires narrent, Turpin dit,” etc. 

M. Rajna n’a pas oublié le v. 2447 du Roland, 


Quant veit li reis le vespre decliner 
et il cite aussi un vers d’un poéme lyrique de Chrestien de Troyes, 
Quant li douls estés decline, 


mais, 4 son avis, ces exemples ne servent 4 rien, ‘parce que decliner 
est employé intransitivement.”’ En effet. 

Autant qu’on sache decliner n’a jamais signifié ni “réciter”’ ni 
“écrire” pendant la période et dans la région qui nous concernent; 
voila pourquoi je ne puis attacher aucune importance, comme piéce 
justificative, 4 un passage ot Froissart (Espinette amoureuse, v. 32) 
parait donner 4 decline le sens “récite” ou peutétre “répéte’’: 

Car en pluisours lieus on decline 


Que toute joie et toute honnours 
Viennent et d’armes et d’amours. 
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Pour le méme motif il faut rejeter aussi un passage de Marcabrun: 


Per savil tence ses doptansa 
Cil qui de mon chant devina 
So que chascus motz declina.! 

Fgalement un passage ow un autre Provengal, le moine de Mon- 
taudon, dans un poéme adressé 4 Marcabrun (Bartsch, no. 85), donne, 
ou semble donner, au verbe decliner le sens “réciter”, ‘‘raconter”’, 
ou “déclarer”’: 

Marcabrun, si cum declinaz 
qu’amors si ab engan mesclaz, 
dunce es lo almosna pechaz, 

la cima devers la raiz? 


Je ne nie pas que l’interprétation qui, selon M. Rajna, est non 
seulement permissible mais imposée (“‘recita; dice, espone,” ou 
quelque chose de ce genre”’) puisse étre la vraie; je me borne, stricte- 
ment, 4 nier que les exemples cités 4 l’appui de cette interprétation 
satisfassent aux conditions imposées par la lexicologie scientifique: 
(1) Il faut que le contexte suffise 4 lui seul pour montrer que tel mot 
ou telle expression qui s’y trouve peut avoir telle signification; ainsi, 
dans le Roland (1419), le contexte méme révéle que Vozllet o nun, tut z 
laisset sun tens signifie: “bon gré, mal gré, il y laisse sa vie”; c’est un 
témoignage interne, mais convaincant. Si, d’autre part, le témoignage 
est externe, (2) il faut pouvoir trouver dans d’autres documents de la 
méme époque et de la méme région au moins un exemple authentique 
et clair du sens qu’on croit devoir attribuer au mot ou 4 |’expression 
qu’on veut éclaircir. Si les piéces justificatives sont nombreuses, 
tant mieux. Le corollaire négatif de ces principes est évident. 
Maintenant, si l’on peut expliquer tel passage sans rien détourner 
de son sens établi ou de l’une quelconque des différentes significations 
solidement établies pour toute la période en question (dans ce cas, 
les onziéme et douziéme siécles, car personne ne soutiendra que notre 
Chanson fit composée avant ou aprés cette periode), et solidement 
établies pour toute la région en question (dans ce cas, le domaine de la 
langue d’oil), pourquoi chercher 4 appliquer un sens qui ne se con- 
forme pas aux conditions nommées et qu’il faut méme tirer par les 
cheveux pour qu’il explique ou semble expliquer tel passage ? 

1 Mahn, Gedichte 1. Troub., Nos. 722 et 723. 
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Or, 4 mon avis, traduire notre declinet par “récite,” “dit,” 
“raconte,” “chante,” “expose,” ou par n’importe quelle expression 
de ce genre, c’est offrir une pure conjecture dans un cas oi une 
interprétation toute différente non seulement est justifiée par la 
lexicologie la plus rigoureuse mais semble étre la seule que puissent 
autoriser les faits connus. Cette interprétation de declinet, dans le 
vers Ci falt la geste que Turoldus declinet, c’est simplement décline 
au sens légérement métaphorique que nous trouvons ailleurs dans 
la Chanson de Roland (2447), 


Quant veit li reis le vespre decliner, 


mais avant l’existence de notre Roland (Digby 23) ce verbe avait 
déja pris ce sens métaphorique 4 propos de la vie humaine: 

Al tems Noé ed al tems Abraam 

Ed al David, cui Deus par amat tant, 

Bons fu li siecles: jamais n’iert si vaillanz; 

Vielz est e fraieles, toz s’en vait declinant, 

Sist empeiriez toz biens vait remanant.! 
Ici, évidemment, le poéte parle du siecle (du monde) comme s’il 
s’agissait d’un vieillard qui Vielz est e fraieles et toz s’en vait declinant. 
Cette application de decliner 4 des personnes se trouve donc déja au 
onziéme siécle dans le nord de la France et a dd étre connue ailleurs, 
car aprés la période du Roland on la constate dans presque tout le 
domaine roman. 

En un mot, poétiquement ou littéralement, Turold se sent trop 
vieux ou trop faible pour continuer la geste; donc, “Ici finissent les 
aventures (ou Ici finit l’histoire)” ete. Oui, mais, me diront M. 
Rajna et d’autres, dans ce cas vous faites de declinet un verbe intransi- 
tif et vous oubliez, par conséquent, votre pronom relatif. 

Il est vrai que le manuscrit d’Oxford porte clairement Ci falt la 
geste que Turoldus declinet, et j’ajouterai que toutes les éditions con- 
nues de ce manuscrit, en reproduisant cette lecon telle quelle, ont 
sauvegardé et perpétué cette idée, parce que personne, que je sache, 
sauf mon ami anonyme et moi-méme, n’a jamais songé 4 prendre 
ce gue pour autre chose qu’un pronom relatif. C’est ainsi que le 
vrai sens du v. 4002 fut innocemment mais efficacement “ camouflé” 
par quelque scribe médiéval. 

1 La Vie de Saint Alezis, vv. 6-10. 
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Camouflons de la méme facon une phrase latine: “Ne mater et 
suam.”’ Pourquoi ces quatre mots semblent-ils dépourvus de syntaxe 
et de sens? Parce qu’ils ne sont pas ponctués et que, par conséquent, 
le lecteur non avisé, attachant tout naturellement au mot Ne sa 
signification ordinaire, n’y voyant que la particule négative, finit par 
jeter sa langue aux chiens. Que faut-il pour rendre ces quatre mots 
aussi clairs que le jour? Deux virgules:—Ne, mater, et suam, “File, 
mére, et moi je coudrai.”’ 

Rendons maintenant un semblable service au scribe 4 qui nous 
devons le manuscrit d’Oxford: Ci falt la geste, que Turoldus declinet, 
et l’on verra qu’une simple virgule nous a permis, en un instant, de 
donner 4 ce vers un sens clair et naturel: “Ici finit la geste, car Turol- 
dus est 4 son déclin.” C’est ainsi que nous faisons disparaitre une 
inhibition qui, pendant prés de quatre-vingt-dix ans, a empéché 
presque tous ceux qui ont essayé d’interpréter ce célébre vers d’y 
voir autre chose que le pronom relatif. 

Au moyen 4ge, que signifie si fréquemment “parce que”’ ou “car” 
qu’il est presque superfiu d’en citer des exemples. Rien que dans le 
Roman de Troie (30316 vers) ce sens se rencontre au moins quarante- 
cing fois.' Cette signification se trouve déja dans la Vie de Saint 
Léger, qui en fournit, apparemment, l’exemple le plus ancien: 

Et sanz Ledgiers donc firet bien, 
Que s’ent ralat en s’evesquiét; 
Et Evruins done firet mel, 
Que done devint anatemez. 
Mais la Chanson de Roland aussi offre des exemples convaincants 


de ce sens: 
Li quens Rollant ne se doiist penser, 
Que estrait estes de mult grant parented [355-56]. 


La hanste fruisset, mie n’en abatiet. 
Ultre s’en vait, qu’il n’i a desturber [1317-18]. 
(Je ne cite pas le v. 1846 parce que 1a, avec quelque subtilité, on 
peut attacher une autre valeur 4 que. 


Puignent ad ait li barun de France; 
N’i ad icel ne demeint irance 
Que il ne sunt a Rollant le cataigne. 


Et, bien entendu, le v. 4002 ne saurait étre cité comme preuve.) 
1 Voir le Glossaire de l'6d. de Léopold Constans, t. V, pp. 263-64. 
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Si tous ces exemples du sens “car” ou “parce que” ne sont pas 


assez nombreux pour étre tout 4 fait convaincants, on pourra en 
étudier d’autres encore dans Godefroy ou dans des textes que Gode- 
froy n’a pas cités mais qui en fourniront assez pour démontrer que 
cette partie de mon interprétation aussi repose sur une base solide. 
En un mot, tout se tient et, 4 moins que ce vers tant discuté ne 
représente un faux (supposition gratuite) ou une grosse bévue de la 
part de quelque scribe (qui néanmoins se trouve avoir exprimé une 
idée claire et justifiée par ce que nous savons de la langue), 4 mon avis, 
il faut, jusqu’a preuve linguistique contraire, nous rendre 4 ces faits 
linguistiques, quelles que soient les conceptions préalables que nous 
ayons formées en étudiant les aspects littéraires du Roland et d’autres 
chansons de geste. Lorsqu’il s’agit d’un document reconnu authen- 
tique, il faut que toute conclusion soit subordonnée 4 ce que nous 
impose la langue, et non pas le contraire. Cependant, prévoyant 
certaines objections non linguistiques 4 une interprétation qui 
trouvera, peut-étre, autant d’incrédules que de convaincus, je tacherai 
dés maintenant d’y répondre, quitte 4 considérer plus tard d’autres 
objections probables mais imprévues: 

1° Comment se représenter un homme qui aprés avoir écrit un 
merveilleux poéme de 4002 vers nous déclare dans le dernier qu’il 
s’arréte parce qu’il est 4 son déclin? 

Comment sait-on, comment prouver, que ce qui est appelé ainsi 
“le dernier vers”’ (en réalité, le v. 4001) le dat étre aussi pour l’auteur ? 
N’y a-t-il pas 14 une pétition de principe? Qu’est-ce qui empéchait 
cet auteur de s’arréter immédiatement aprés son récit de la mort de 
Ganelon (v. 3974)? ou bien, immédiatement aprés celui de la con- 
version de Bramimonde (v. 3987), épisode plus ou moins intéressant 
mais qui, avec les quelques vers qui le préparent (634-41), n’est 
nullement indispensable 4 la marche ou 4 la construction du poéme ? 
Supposons maintenant qu’ayant achevé son récit de la mort de Gane- 
lon (3974), ou bien celui de la conversion de Bramimonde (3987), 
notre auteur, ayant encore dans l’esprit quelque chose a raconter, mais 
se sentant faible de santé, se fat avisé de dire Ci falt la geste, que 
Turoldus declinet, la méme objection ne resterait-elle pas tout aussi 
logique ? et qui pourrait savoir qu’il eit jamais songé 4 écrire son 
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épisode de Bramimonde? ou, qu’ayant composé cet époside, il eft 
songé 4 inventer l’exhortation de Saint Gabriel 4 Charlemagne ? 

Maintenant, qu’est-ce qui précéde immédiatement le v. 4002 du 
poéme tel que nous I’a légué le scribe? Saint Gabriel exhorte Charle- 
magne a repartir pour une nouvelle croisade contre les paiens. 

“Deus,”’ dit li reis, ‘‘si penuse est ma vie!” 
Pluret des oilz, sa barbe blanche tiret. 
Et, on peut se demander, est-ce 14 tout ce qu’il fait? S’en tient-il 4 
se tirer la barbe? A mon sens, le poéte, l’homme capable d’écrire ce 
“‘merveilleux poéme,”’ aurait pu et aurait di ajouter d’autres épisodes, 
appartenant 4 cette nouvelle croisade, mais 
Ci falt la geste, que Turoldus declinet. 

2° Ow trouver un exemple d’un pareil procédé ?—c’est-a-dire de 
celui que le présent interpréte croit trouver au v. 4002? 

Dans certains livres célébres, que je pourrais citer et dont l’histoire 
est bien connue, on trouve des contradictions apparentes ou réelles, 
ou d’autres choses difficiles, parfois méme impossibles, 4 expliquer, 
qui n’en sont pas moins dues aux auteurs mémes. Faut-il fournir 
dans chaque cas pareil un autre cas analogue pour en prouver l’authen- 
ticité? Logiquement, ce serait exiger une chaine d’analogies sans 
fin; 4 mon avis, rien ne nous oblige 4 trouver un second exemple 
d’un pareil procédé, ni plus ancien ni plus récent.!' Mais, s’il s’agit 
de trouver un second exemple d’un pareil procédé, quelle autre 
épopée se termine par un vers pareil, quelque interprétation qu’on en 
donne ? 

3° A supposer qu’on trouve un second exemple analogue, il 
resterait ceci: si Turoldus nous déclare qu’il s’arréte parce qu’il est 4 
son déclin, Turoldus nous déclare ce qui n’est pas: il s’arréte, non pas 
parce qu’il est 4 son déclin mais parce que son poéme est fini. 

I] me semble que nous n’avons qu’a répéter ici les questions et les 
remarques que j’ai faites 4 propos de la premiére objection (1°), 
mais affirmer ainsi que “si Turoldus nous déclare qu’il s’arréte parce 
qu’il est 4 son déclin” ete. (3°), n’est-ce pas affirmer comme certain 


1 Pour ne citer que Dante et Francois Villon, 4 quoi aboutirait-on s’il fallait trouver 
“‘un fautre] exemple d'un pareil procédé"’ dans tous les cas oi ces deux auteurs vont a 
l’encontre des habitudes littéraires de leurs 6poques ou d’autres é6poques dont les habi- 
tudes littéraires auraient pu dominer, aussi bien que guider, leurs procédés ? 
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précisément ce qu’il faudrait démontrer, autant qu’on peut démontrer 
une affirmation d’ordre esthétique ou personnel ? n’est-ce pas affirmer 
aussi qu’on sait, je dis qu’on sait, que l’auteur, également, n’a jamais 
cru pouvoir continuer son poéme? qu’il n’a jamais songé 4 le con- 
tinuer ? 

I] se peut que mon interprétation de Ci falt la geste que Turoldus 
declinet souléve d’autres objections qu’il serait plus difficile de com- 
battre; si l’on me prouve que j’ai tort, il ne me restera qu’un désir de 


savoir la vérité.! 
RicuHarp T. HoLBRook 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Mal-JUILLET, 1923 


1 Je me permets d'attirer l’'attention du lecteur sur le passage (plus haut, p. 162e™*) qui 
commence par “En un mot, tout se tient’’ et qui finit par les mots ‘‘et non pas le contraire.”’ 

Si mon interprétation du v. 4002 est correcte, elle semble imposer la conclusion que 
Turoldus était l'auteur de la Chanson de Roland. Oui, mais, demandera-t-on, qui était 
Turoldus. Pour le moment, je dois me limiter 4 ce qui est dit dans le présent article, 
mais il faut que je mentionne, pour que tous mes lecteurs sachent que j’en ai tenu compte, 
les travaux de Wilhelm Tavernier (ZRPh., 1917, 99-107, 412—46), de P. Boissonnade et 
de T. Atkinson Jenkins, qui parlera dans son édition du Roland (sous presse) de l’identité 
de Turoldus. 

Dans la Zeitschrift (XXVIII), Tavernier a commencé une série d’articles o2, entre 
autres choses, il a cherché a4 établir que notre Turoldus et un certain Turoldus (ou Tur- 
aldus) d’'Envermeu, qui figure en 1091 comme chapelain de Guillaume II, Duc de Norman- 
die, plus tard comme évéque de Bayeux, et qui portait le sobriquet ‘‘ Papelleon’’ (Papillon) 
6taient la méme personne. Tavernier parait avoir disparu pendant la grande guerre; 
en tout cas, ses articles sont restés inachevés ou inédits. 

Boissonnade (Du Nouveau sur la Chanson de Roland, publié vers la fin de 1922) 
remet aux derniéres pages de son livre (454 ss.) un chapitre intitulé ‘‘ Les Discussions sur 
l'identité de l auteur,’’ etc. Selon Boissonnade, ‘‘ Une solution de ce délicat probléme 
{le vrai sens du v. 4002] nous est suggérée par les pénétrantes recherches que Faral a 
consacrées aux jongleurs. En écartant l'hypothése d'un simple copiste, qui n'a presque 
aucun partisan, on résout en effet la difficulté, si l'on admet que le personnage nommé & 
la fin de la Chanson de Roland était & la fois auteur et récitateur, clerc et jongleur.”’ 

A l'avis de Boissonnade, la Chanson de Roland ‘“‘ne peut étre antérieure 4 1120” 
(op. cit., p. 432) et l'année 1124 (il souligne ceci) ‘ est la date la plus précise (comme terminus 
ad quem] au-dessous de laquelle il n'est guére possible de faire descendre la publication de 
la Chanson de Roland.” 

Je renvoie aux pages suivantes de son ouvrage: 83, 35, 88-89, 137, 140, 142, 151, 231, 
237-39, 274, 295, 321, 325-36, 337, 355, 429, 431-43, et 454-58 passim. 

















THE SUPPOSED PRIMITIVISM OF ROUSSEAU’S 
DISCOURSE ON INEQUALITY 


The notion that Rousseau’s Discourse on Inequality was essentially 
a glorification of the state of nature and that its influence tended 
wholly or chiefly to promote “primitivism” is one of the most 
persistent of historical errors. Many examples of it might be cited; 
I limit myself to one, chosen not only because it is the most recent, 
but also because it is found in what is likely to be for many years to 
come the standard English treatise on the history of political theories, 
a monumental work by a scholar of admirable learning. In the 
Discourse on Inequality, wrote the late Professor W. A. Dunning: 

The natural man was first the solitary savage, living the happy, carefree 
life of the brute. The steps by which men emerged from their primitive 
state are depicted with fascinating art, but the author’s regret at their success 
pervades the picture. .... Throughout the fluctuations of his usage, one 
idea alone appeared unmistakable, viz., that the natural state of man was 
vastly preferable to the social or civil state, and must furnish the norm by 
which to test and correct it. 

This is an exceptionally moderate statement of the traditional 
view of the Second Discourse; but it appears to me to be highly mis- 
leading, especially in what it implies as to the sort of ideas which that 
writing tended to encourage in Rousseau’s contemporaries. The 
actual doctrine of the Discourse, its relation to other conceptions of 
the state of nature, the character of the influence upon opinion which 
it must have had in its time, and the features of it which must be 
regarded as constituting its chief historic significance, I shall attempt 
to show in what follows. 


As in so many other cases, confusion has arisen in this matter 
partly through a neglect to note the ambiguity of the terms employed 
in the discussion. The term “state of nature” has at least three 
easily distinguishable senses. It may have a merely chronological 
signification and refer to the primeval condition of man, whatever 

1 History of Political Theories, III (1920), pp. 8-9. 
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its characteristics. In the terminology of political theory it means 
the status of human individuals or groups who in their relations to 
One another are not subject to the authority of any government. 
Finally, it may be used—and in the eighteenth century was often 
used—in what may be called a cultural sense, to designate the state 
in which the arts and sciences—civilization in its non-political ele- 
ments—had made least progress. These three senses were not 
necessarily identical in denotation. It was, indeed, usually assumed 





that the earliest stage was a pre-political one; but it did not follow 
that the primitive stage, in the cultural sense, was coextensive with 
the pre-political stage. The period preceding the organization of the 
political state might have been a very long one, in the course of which 
mankind might have departed very widely—whether for better or 
worse—from its primeval condition. The confusion of these senses 
is, indeed, an old one. Pufendorf’s definition, for example, combines 
the cultural with the juristic criteria; the “state of nature,” in 
contrast with the “adventitious state,” is for him not only ‘‘such a 
state as we may conceive man to be placed in by his bare nativity, 
abstracting from all rules and institutions, whether of human inven- 
tion or of the inspiration or revelation of heaven’’; it is also “a state 
in which the divers sorts of arts, with all the commodities of life 
in general,” are lacking.!. In Locke, on the other hand, the con- 
ception of “the natural state of mankind” is mainly a juristic one. 
It was, moreover, a commonplace of political philosophy in these 
centuries that the juristic “state of nature”—whether or not it had 
ever actually existed in the past, in the relations between individuals— 
certainly existed at that very time in the relations to one another 
of sovereign states having no common law or government. This 
obviously implies nothing as to the cultural condition of the countries 
concerned. 

The oddly neglected facts which I wish to point out, with regard 
to Rousseau’s Discourse, are that the juristic state of nature—the 
period prior to the establishment of civil government—was by him 
divided into four distinct cultural stages, all of them of long duration; 
that in his terminology in this writing the term “state of nature” 
usually refers, not to the pre-political state as a whole, but to the first 





1 Law of Nature and of Nations, Book I, chap. i. 
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of these cultural stages; that this first stage—the “state of nature”’ 
in his own sense—is not regarded by him as an ideal state; that the 
third stage, which is for him no more primitive culturally than 
chronologically, is the condition in which he regrets that mankind 
did not remain; that he cannot properly be said to maintain the 
excellence of the state of nature in the purely juristic sense, inasmuch 
as that state, according to his argument, inevitably works itself out 
into a final stage of intolerable conflict and disorder; and that the 
Discourse in general represents 2 movement rather away from than 
toward primitivism. I shall also show that the characteristics of 
three of these stages closely correspond to, and are probably borrowed 
from, three different ‘“‘states of nature” described by earlier writers: 
that his first stage, namely, is similar to the state of nature of Voltaire 
and substantially identical with that of Pufendorf; that the third 
stage is, in its cultural characteristics, approximately the same as the 
state of nature of Montaigne and of Pope; and that the fourth 
stage is the state of nature of Hobbes. 

That the first phase of human history, the life of man tel qu’il a 
da sortir des mains de la nature, was not for Rousseau an ideal condi- 
tion is evident, in the first place, from the picture which he gives of it. 
If he had really intended to set up what he called the “state of nature”’ 
as a norm, or as “the age at which one could have wished the race 
had remained,” his ideal would have been explicitly that of a purely 
animal existence; his gospel would have been that it would be better 
for the featherless biped if he lived the life of a solitary wild beast. 
For the Discourse maintains with all possible definiteness that in the 
true state of nature man differed from other animals, not at all in 
his actual mode of life, but only in his yet undeveloped potentialities. 
L’homme sauvage commencera par les fonctions purement animales 
Apercevoir et sentir sera son premier état, qui lui sera commun avec 
tous les animaux. His life, in short, was “that of an animal limited 
at first to mere sensation, scarcely profiting by the gifts which nature 
held out to him, and not even dreaming of seizing anything from her.” 
He lived only in and for the moment, having almost no power of 
forethought, as little memory, and consequently no ability to learn 
from experience. He possessed no language and had no use of tools 
or weapons. No social bonds united men; not even the herd, to say 
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nothing of the family, as yet existed. The young remained for a 
relatively brief period (compared with the prolonged helplessness of 
children under civilization) with the mother, but once strong enough 
to forage for themselves, they left her and were thereafter unable to 
recognize even this tie of kinship. The individual, in short, lived a 
life oisive, errante et vagabonde, developing only “those faculties which 
were needed in attack or defense, either to overcome his prey or to 
protect himself from becoming the prey of other animals” —a danger 
always at hand. And lest there be any doubt about his meaning, 
Rousseau expressly contends (Note 10) that the gorilla and the 
chimpanzee,' whose manner of existence had been described by travel- 
ers in Africa, are probably a portion of the human species who still 
remain dans l'état primitif de nature, are “veritable savage men 
whose race, dispersed at some early period in the forest, has never 
had occasion to develop any of its latent faculties.” The only differ- 
ence, indeed, between primitive man and the gorilla discoverable 
in Rousseau’s pages is favorable to the latter animal, since, as 
described by Rousseau’s authorities, it represents a stage definitely 
higher than the truly primeval condition of mankind, as described 
by Rousseau himself. Those who set forth the doctrine of the 
Discourse in the manner still usual in histories of literature, philosophy, 
and political theory, must be supposed to have neglected to read, or 
to have entirely forgotten, Rousseau’s Note 10. In this same note, 
it is worth remarking, Rousseau appears as the herald of the science 
of anthropology. He laments that the knowledge of his day con- 
cerning both gorillas and savage tribes is derived mainly from travel- 
ers’ tales and the relations of missionaries; the former are proverbially 
mendacious, and the missionaries, however well-intentioned, are 
searcely bons observateurs; “for the study of man there are requisite 
gifts which are not always the portion of the saints.” Rousseau 
therefore calls upon the scientific academies to send expeditions com- 
posed of trained and genuinely “philosophical” observers to ‘‘all 
savage countries,’ in order that, upon their return, such investigators 


1 It is clearly to these animals that Rousseau refers, though he supposes them to be 
the same as ‘‘the animals called orang-outangs in the East Indies."””’ His knowledge of 
these African apes is derived from the original description of them by the English sailor 
Battel, given in Purchas his Pilgrimes (1614) and reproduced in the Histoire générale des 


voyages. 
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“may compose at leisure an histoire naturelle, morale et politique of 
what they have seen.”” By such a study a whole “new world,” he 
declares, would be disclosed, and by means of it we should “learn to 
understand our own.’” 

It was, then, a primary object of the Discourse to identify the 
state of nature with the state of the brute. The sketch of the manners 
and customs of the natural man drawn by Rousseau is, when analyzed, 
no more attractive than that given in the principal early eighteenth- 
century satire upon primitivism, Voltaire’s Le Mondain (1736): 


Quand la nature était dans son enfance, 

Nos bons aieux vivaient dans l’ignorance, 

Ne connaissant ni le tien ni le mien: 

Qu’auraient-ils pu connaitre? ils n’avaient rien. ... 
ll leur manquait l’industrie et l’aisance: 

Est-ce vertu? c’était pure ignorance. ... 

Le repas fait, ils dorment sur la dure: 

Voila l’état de la pure nature. 


Rousseau’s état primitif differed from this only in that it was a still 
more brutish condition. It is almost identical with the unfavorable 
picture of the state of nature presented by Pufendorf, of the French 
translation of whose work a new edition had appeared only a few 
years before.2, Many philosophers, as Rousseau justly enough points 
out, had arrived at their conception of man in the state of nature by 


1 Note 10 and much more of the same kind throughout the Discourse seem to me fatal 
to a view expressed by M. Durkheim (Rev. de Métaphysique, XXV, 4) and apparently 
given some support by Mr. Vaughan—viz., that Rousseau was not attempting a hypo- 
thetical reconstruction of the early history of civilization, and was therefore not interested 
in historical facts, but was merely presenting in a picturesque way a psychological analysis 
of certain permanent factors in human life. The term “state of nature '’ according to this 
view, does not designate a stage in social evolution; it is an expression for ‘‘ those elements 
of human nature which derive directly from the psychological constitution of the indi- 
vidual’’ in contrast with those which are of social origin. The only evidence for this is 
the passage near the beginning in which Rousseau disclaims any pretension to offer 
vérités historiques. The context, however, shows that this disclaimer is merely the usual 
lightning-rod against ecclesiastical thunderbolts; it would, says Rousseau, be inadmissible 
to regard the state of nature as a fact ‘“‘ because it is evident from a reading of/the sacred 
books that the first man was not in this state,’’ etc. In reality, Rousseau was keenly 
interested in tracing the succession of phases through which man’s intellectual and social 
life has passed; but he recognized that the knowledge of his time permitted only raisonne- 
ments hypothétiques on the subject. 

2 Droit de la Nature et des Gens (6th ed., 1750), Book II, chap. i, §2. The similarity 
has been pointed out by Morel, Ann. de la Soc. J.-J. Rousseau (1909), p. 163. Pufen- 
dorf, however, is less thorough and consistent than Rousseau in the recognition of the 
pure animality of man in this state. ‘‘L’usage de la raison,’’ he writes in a later passage, 
is “inséparable de l'état de nature’’ (ibid., §9). 
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a pure process of idealization, had conceived of him as “himself a 
philosopher discovering unaided the most sublime truths.” Rousseau 
prides himself upon his adherence to a more realistic method, upon a 
more faithful and less flattering picture of the genuinely natural and 
truly primitive. And such a picture shows us, not the benignant 
primeval sage animated by mazximes de justice et de raison tirés de 
V’'amour de Vordre en général; shows us not even beings like Mon- 
taigne’s “‘Cannibals,”’ who were “less barbarouss than we, eu esgard 
aux regles de la raison’’; it shows us, says Rousseau, creatures 
characterized by the last degree of pesanteur et stupidité, and destitute 
of moral ideas of any kind. 

True, Rousseau points out certain very real advantages enjoyed 
by the human species in this initial phase of its evolution. If primi- 
tive man was merely a lazy and stupid animal, he was at least a 
healthy, a happy, and a comparatively harmless animal. It is 
when rhapsodizing over the physical superiority of early man that 
Rousseau falls into the often-quoted language which probably has 
done most to give hasty readers the impression that he identifies 
the state of nature with the ideal state. After tracing the physical 
disorders of modern mankind to the luxuries and artificialities of 
civilization, Rousseau continues: 

Such is the melancholy evidence that we might have avoided almost all 
the ills we suffer from, if we had kept to the simple, uniform, and solitary 
existence prescribed to us by nature. If she intended us to be healthy, I 
venture almost to affirm that the state of reflection is a state contrary to 
nature and that the man who thinks (médite) is a man depraved. 


But the proposition, it must be noted, is hypothetical, and in the 
final summing-up Rousseau does not assert the hypothesis; he does 
not hold that physical health is the sole or chief end of nature with 
regard to man. That the sentences quoted refer only to physical 
well-being is made certain by Rousseau’s own remark at the end of the 
passage: ‘I have thus far been considering only l’homme physique.” 

Primitive man was also happier than his civilized successors, 
Rousseau undeniably maintains. He maintains it on the grounds 
on which many would still maintain that the animals in general 
experience less suffering than man. The primeval béte humaine, living 
in the moment, was untroubled either by regrets or by fears of coming 
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evil. His powers and satisfactions, though few and meager, were 
commensurate with his few and simple desires. Since self-esteem 
had not yet waked in him, it was his body alone that was vulnerable; 
he knew nothing of the deeper and more septic wounds of vanity, or 
of the torment of unsatisfied ambition. Having no ideas of moral 
obligation, he was as little subject to the reproaches of conscience as he 
was disturbed by its incitements. Having no affections, he was 
untouched by sorrow. There is nothing particularly paradoxical 
about this. That men are, in Rousseau’s sense, less happy than dogs 
or sheep, is a familiar, almost a platitudinous, conjecture, and not 
lacking in plausibility, though somewhat difficult of proof. Rous- 
seau’s thesis about the happiness of the state of nature has essentially 
the same meaning. And just as the admission of the former con- 
jecture does not imply that one would, on the whole, prefer to be a 
dog or a sheep, so Rousseau’s thesis does not necessarily imply 
preference for the condition of the truly natural man. Later in the 
Discourse he expressly declares that for man “‘to place himself on the 
level of the beasts, which are the slaves of instinct,’”’? would be to 
“degrade his nature.” 

True it is, also, that Rousseau asserts the ‘‘goodness” of man in 
his primitive state; but how little this means has been shown by 
others, notably by Professor Schinz.! That in the state of nature man 
has not the status of a moral agent, Rousseau plainly tells us: les 
hommes dans cet état n’ayant entre eux aucune sorte de relation morale 
ni de devoirs connus. The doctrine of la bonté naturelle, so far as the 
Second Discourse is concerned, could best be expressed in English by 
the proposition that man was originally a non-moral but good-natured 
brute. He was not méchant, not malicious nor wantonly cruel. 
Against Hobbes’s assertion that ‘all men in the state of nature have 
a desire and will to hurt,” Rousseau maintains that primitive man 
(like some other animals) had “‘an innate repugnance to see others of 
his kind suffer.’”? In the course of social development, Rousseau 
finds, if man has learned more about the nature of the good, he has 


1A. Schinz, ‘‘La Notion de vertu dans le Premier Discours de J.-J. Rousseau,”’ 
Mercure de France, XCVII (ler. juin, 1912), 532-55; cf. also ‘‘La Théorie de la bonté 
naturelle de l'homme chez Rousseau,’’ Revue du XVIIIe siécle, I (Oct.-déc., 1913), 
433-47. 

2 As will be shown below, however, Rousseau does not really join issue with Hobbes 
here, for he was not dealing with the same ‘‘state of nature.” 
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lost much of his primitive good nature; his progress in moral knowl- 
edge has been accompanied by a weakening of his animal instinct of 
sympathy—and the former has unhappily, Rousseau is persuaded, 
proved a less efficacious means of preventing men from injuring their 
fellows. Primitive man killed when necessary to procure ood or in 
self-defense; but he invented no instruments of torture and he 

waged no wars. 

In spite of these desirable aspects of the state of nature, it would 
be scarcely conceivable—even if we had no direct statement of Rous- 
seau’s upon the point—that he should have wished his readers to 
understand that he regarded as the ideal existence for man a state of 
virtual idiocy—the life of a completely unintelligent, unsocial, and 
non-moral though good-natured beast, such as was realistically 
portrayed in his version of the natural state of man.' Jean-Jacques 
was doubtless more or less mad, but he was not so mad as that; and 
if he had been, it is certain that no such teaching would have been 
taken seriously by his contemporaries. 

The Discourse, it is true, is characterized by a great deal of 
wavering between conflicting tendencies. There was, on the one 
hand, the tendency (which had been dominant, though not un- 
challenged, for some two centuries among thinkers emancipated from 
theological tradition) to employ the adjective “natural” as the term 
of highest possible eulogy, and to assume that man “as he came from 
the hands of nature’? must have been the model of what “nature” 
intended, a being of uncorrupted rationality, knowing intuitively all 
essential moral and religious truths, and completely furnished for all 
good works: 

Nor think in Nature’s state they blindly trod; 
The State of Nature was the reign of God: 
Self-love and social at her birth began, 

Union the bond of all things, and of man.? 

This sort of philosophy of history was of the essence of deism: 
no religious beliefs could be true, or at all events none could be impor- 
tant, which could not be supposed to have been evident to man 


1 Since writing the above I find that M. Lanson has made substantially the same 
remark: “If we are to conceive of the man of nature as resembling the orang-outang, 
can we suppose that Rousseau seriously desired to make us retrogress to that point ?’’ 
(Ann. de la Soc. J.-J. Rousseau, VIII [1912], 12). 

2 Pope, Essay on Man, III, 147-50. 
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from the beginning. This was the meaning of the thesis embodied 
in Tindal’s title: “‘Christianity,” identified with natural religion, was 
“as Old as the Creation,” i.e., known to the earliest men; it 
would not have been “natural” if it had not been. The idea of the 
“noble savage,’’ whether primitive or contemporary, was a natural 
and usually recognized corollary from this assumption. Now 
Rousseau, even when writing of his first stage, was not unaffected 
by this tradition, though he was working himself free from it; though 
his “state of nature” was essentially different from the older con- 
ception, and was not likely to be taken seriously by anyone as an 
ideal, he was not yet wholly emancipated from the assumption of 
the excellence of the “natural” as such. And thus, with his char- 
acteristic eagerness to put the point he is at the moment making as 
forcibly as possibly, he sometimes writes what, taken apart from 
their general context, sound like enthusiastic eulogies of the primitive 
state. The opposition between this and the contrary tendency con- 
sequently sometimes approaches, perhaps in one passage in the pre- 
amble reaches, the point of actual contradiction. But the historian 
of ideas has performed but a small part of his task when he points 
out such an opposition of tendencies, or even a direct contradiction, 
in a historically important writing. What is essential is to see from 
what influences and prepossessions the opposing strains in the author’s 
thought arose; to observe their often complex interplay; to note 
which was the prevailing and more characteristic tendency; above 
all, to determine when the author is merely repeating current com- 
monplaces, and when he is expressing new insights not yet perfectly 
disentangled from traditional ideas. It is, in short, needful to know 
not only where a writer stands, but in which direction he is heading. 
Now it was the primitivistic strain that was (contrary to the usual 
supposition) the traditional and imitative side of the content of the 
Discourse. The relatively innovating side of it consisted in a repaint- 
ing of the portrait of the true child of nature so that he appeared in 
a much less pleasing guise, even though a few of the old features were 
left. 

How far from idyllic is Rousseau’s picture of the state of nature 
may be seen, finally, from his account of the causes which brought this 
phase of the history of ourrace toanend. The explanation is couched 
in somewhat Darwinian terms, a hundred years before Darwin. As 
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the species increased in numbers, Rousseau observes, there arose 
between it and other species a formidable struggle for existence. He 
clearly distinguished the three aspects of such a concurrence vitale: 
the growing insufficiency of readily accessible food-supply, the com- 
petition of other animals, both frugivorous and carnivorous, for the 
means of subsistence which they shared with man, and the direct 
attacks of carnivorous animals. This struggle, Rousseau intimates, 
might have ended in the elimination of our species, if man had been 
able to fight only with tooth and claw. But under the pressure of 
necessity, another endowment, which is le caractére spécifique de 
Vespéce humaine, began to manifest itself—intelligence, in its several 
elements and manifestations; a power which, meager enough at 
first, is yet capable of an “almost unlimited” development. Because 
it is thus the distinguishing character of man among the animals, 
and because its unfolding is gradual and progressive, Rousseau calls 
it the faculté de se perfectionner, or, for short, “perfectibility.” At 
the outset its functions were purely practical; it was simply a means of 
survival. It enabled man to invent primitive weapons and rudi- 
mentary tools, to discover the art of making fire, and to adapt himself 
to diversities of climate and food in the new environments to which 
he was forced by increase of population to migrate. Thus the moment 
at which man first manifested the previously latent attribute dis- 
tinctive of the nature of his species was, in Rousseau’s terminology, the 
moment at which his emergence from the state of nature began. 
From this account of the first stage alone it is easy to see that the 
Discourse, so far from strengthening the primitivistic illusion, tended 
to weaken it. Though it shows sufficiently plain vestiges of the older 
habit of mind, it nevertheless insists that the historian of mankind 
must begin by supposing the human race in a state, not of primitive 
perfection from which it has degenerated, but in a state of pure 
animality, with all its lumiéres, both moral and intellectual, still to 
attain, through an immensely long, slow process, due primarily to 
environmental necessities working upon an originally dormant 
capacity for the exercise of intelligence. Thus to the conviction of 
the undesirability of the true state of nature, already found in 
Voltaire and Pufendorf, was added the idea of a law of necessary and 
gradual progress through natural causes. This combination of 
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ideas was not new in 1755. It had, indeed, been the central issue in 
a celebrated controversy which had lately agitated the learned world, 
the affair of the Abbé de Prades; and, as M. Morel has well shown,! 
Rousseau in this part of the Discourse is simply developing concep- 
tions presented by Diderot in his A pologie de l’Abbé de Prades, 1752, 
and in the Pensées sur l’interprétation de la nature, 1754. What was 
significant in the Discourse was that through it Rousseau aligned 
himself with the partisans of a new movement, a veritable philosophie 
nouvelle, as Diderot had called it—a movement essentially antagonistic 
to the current primitivism as well as to religious orthodoxy. The 
Discourse, in short, is chiefly notable in the history of ideas as an 
early contribution to the formulation and diffusion of an evolutionary 
conception of human history. It has other aspects, some of them 
partly incongruous with this; but this is obviously the most sig- 
nificant, since it was a manifestation of a new tendency which was 
destined to revolutionize modern thought. 

That the Discourse helped to undermine the primitivistic pre- 
possession in the minds of eighteenth-century readers may be gathered 
from some of the comments made upon it by Mme de Staél in 1788. 
“With how much finesse,”’ she exclaims, ‘‘does Rousseau follow the 
progress of man’s ideas! How he inspires us with admiration for 
the first steps of the human mind!” That his own admiration did 
not extend to the later steps, Mme de Staél notes; but she intimates 
that this was an inconsistency arising from a peculiarity of Rousseau’s 
temperament, not a consequence of the principles which he adopted. 
“Rousseau ought perhaps to have acknowledged that this ardor to 
know and to understand was also a natural feeling, a gift of heaven, 
like all other faculties of men; means of happiness when they are 
exercised, a torment when they are condemned to inactivity.”? The 
term “perfectibility” to which—though it was apparently invented 

1 Ann. de la Soc. J.-J. Rousseau (1909), pp. 135-38. 


Lettres sur les écrits de Rousseau, 1788: Cuvres, I (1820), 15. A still better illus- 
tration of this aspect of Rousseau’s influence, noted since the foregoing was written, is to 
be seen in one of the earliest British Rousseau enthusiasts, James Burnet, Lord Mon- 
boddo. In his Origin and Progress of Language, I, p. iii (1773), he says that the only 
philosopher who seems really to know anything of the state of nature is ‘‘Mr. Rousseau, 
a@ very great genius, in my judgment’’; and, expressly following Rousseau, the Scottish 
writer asserts our descent from the orang-outang, and attempts to trace the gradual 
evolution of man’s intelligence and language from the purely animal stage. On this I 
hope shortly to write more fully elsewhere. 
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by Turgot in 1750—Rousseau probably did more than anyone else 
to give currency, became the catchword of Condorcet and other sub- 
sequent believers in the reality, necessity, and desirability of human 
progress through a fixed sequence of stages, in both past and future. 

Rousseau’s own thought, however, is more complex and many- 
sided than that of his successors who drew from these conceptions 
an amiable confidence in the speedy “perfecting of the species.” 
For, in addition to the two conflicting tendencies already noted, there 
is in the Discourse a third strain which modifies and deflects both the 
others in a curious way, to which Rousseau’s commentators have given 
too little attention. This was the influence of Hobbes’s conception 
of human nature, and in particular his account of the “passion” 
which is dominant in and distinctive of man. Hobbes finds that 
the object of our characteristically human desires, the sole “pleasure 
of the mind” (as distinct from those of the senses, which he sums 
up under the word “conveniences”’), “is either glory (or to have a 
good opinion of oneself), or refers to glory in the end’; and glory 
“consists in comparison and precellence.” “All the pleasure and 
jollity of the mind,” he writes again, “consists in this, even to get 
some with whom comparing, it may find somewhat wherewith to 
triumph and vaunt itself.’’ It is this craving chiefly which makes 
men social animals. ‘Men delight in each other’s company” that 
they may “receive some honor or profit from it,” may. ‘‘ pass the more 
current in their own opinion” or “leave behind them some esteem 
and honor with those with whom they have been conversant.” 
“All society,” in short, “is either for gain, or for glory; that is, not 
so much for love of our fellows as for love of ourselves.”"! But while 
“vain glory”’ thus engenders a kind of self-seeking and even malicious 
sociability, it is also the most frequent cause of quarrel among men. , 
While conflicts between individuals or nations sometimes arise from 
actual oppositions of material interest, they arise much oftener, 
Hobbes thought, from this passion of self-esteem, which causes men 
to attack one another “for trifles, as a word, a smile, a different opin- 
ion, or any other sign of undervaluing, either direct in their persons 
or by reflection in their kindred, their friends, their nation, their 
profession, their name.” 


1 Leviathan, chap. xiii; Philosophical Rudiments concerning Government, chap. i; 
in Woodbridge’s The Philosophy of Hobbes in Extracts, pp. 233-37, 240-48. 
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This social psychology of Hobbes, with its implication of the 
inherent méchanceté of man, we have seen Rousseau rejecting, so long 
as he is describing the pur état de nature. The original gorilla was 
not interested in nor conscious of the’sort of figure he cut in the eyes of 
other animals of his kind nor in that which, in comparison with others, 
he cut in his own. But the “pure state of nature” for Rousseau, it 
must be remembered, is precisely the stage in which that which is 
distinctive of human nature has not yet manifested itself. When, 
however, man becomes differentiated from the other animals, his 
ruling passion and his general disposition, according to the Discourse, 
are precisely such as the philosopher of Malmesbury had described. 
Rousseau’s theory of human nature here, in short, is identical with 
and manifestly derived from that of Hobbes. “It is easy to see,” 
he too declares, “that all our labors are directed upon two objects 
only, namely, for oneself, the commodities of life, and consideration 
a sentiment which takes 


‘ 


on the part of others.” Amour-propre— 
its source in comparison”’—is “not to be confused with l’amour de 
soi-méme.”” The latter is a natural concern for one’s own interest, 
which is common to man and other animals; the former is a “facti- 
tious feeling, arising only in society, which leads each man to think 
more highly of himself than of any other.’”’ This passion began to 
show itself with the first moment o° human self-consciousness, which 
was also that of the first step of human progress: as he emerged from 
the state of nature, man came to feel a racial pride in his superiority 
over the other animals. 

C’est ainsi que le premier regard qu’il porta sur lui-méme y produisit le 


premier mouvement d’orgueil; ¢’est ainsi que, sachant encore 4 peine dis- 
tinguer les rangs, et se contemplant au premier par son espéce, il se préparoit 


de loin 4 y prétendre par son individu. 

The same passion has ever since been, and still is, Rousseau declares, 
the principal source of all that is most characteristic of us, both good 
and bad—but chiefly bad. 


It is to this universal desire for reputation, honors, and preferment, which 
devours us all, . . . . this ardor to make oneself talked about, this fury to 
be distinguished, that we owe what is best and worst in men—our virtues and 
our vices, our sciences and our errors, our conquerors and our philosophers— 
in short, a vast number of evil things and a small number of good. 


It is this, Rousseau in one passage goes so far as to say, “which 
inspires men to all the evils which they inflict upon one another.” 
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It is the cause of the boundlessness of human desires; for while 
the normal desires for ‘‘commodities,’’ for means of sensuous gratifica- 
tion, are limited, the craving for “distinction,” for that which will 
feed the individual’s sense of importance, pre-eminence, power, is 
insatiable, and infinite in the variety of the forms in which it mani- 
fests itself. Man—once he becomes truly man—is thus by his own 
constitution (so long as he fails to become aware of and to restrain 
this impulse) condemned to endless dissatisfaction, to a ceaseless 
pursuit of goals which when attained leave him no more content than 
before. Finally, l’amour-propre is the source of that insincerity 
r odious in the emotional life and 
structure of pretense and 
simulated good will or 
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yehavior ; 
accommodation, “tkeeping up appearances, 
admiration, the tribute which the vanity of one leads him to pay to 
the vanity of another, in order that he may receive a return in kind. 
Through this exclusively human type of desire, men have finally 
developed a strange sort of mutual parasitism in their inner existence; 





” 





they have come to be beings who savent étre heureux et contents d’eux- 
mémes sur le témoignage d’autrui plutét que de leur propre. “The 
savage has his life within himself; social man outside himself, in the 
opinion of others.’’! 

It is therefore as true to say that Rousseau teaches the méchanceté 
naturelle, as to say that he teaches the bonté naturelle, of man; and 
the former teaching is the more significant of the two, since it alone 
relates to what is distinctive in man’s nature. It is thus evident that 
the doctrine of the Discourse is almost completely contrary to that 
which Professor Irving Babbitt sets forth as characteristic of 
Rousseau : 

He puts the blame of the conflict and division of which he is conscious in 
himself upon the social conventions that set bounds to his temperament and 
impulses; once get rid of these purely artificial distinctions, and he feels that 
he will be one with himself and nature.” 

The real source of our evils Rousseau here finds in human nature 
itself, and in the most characteristic of its propensities. But though 


1 This idea has been wittily elaborated by Henry James in his short story, ‘‘The 
Private Life.’"’ One of its characters, though a master of all the social graces, had no 
private life; he ceased to exist altogether when not in society—when no longer an object 
of the admiring attention of others. 


2? Rousseau and Romanticism, p. 79. 
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he holds that intellect and iniquity made their début together and 
have since developed together, he does not represent them as develop- 
ing pari passu. In the earlier stages of cultural evolution, after 
men’s emergence from the state of nature, their animal instinct of 
sympathy was still relatively strong, their amour-propre relatively 
weak, or lacking in means of expression; so that the progress in 
knowledge and power made possible by man’s intellectual perfecti- 
bility was only slightly offset by the effects of his egotism. The 
characteristics of these stages, as Rousseau pictures them, must now 
be recalled. 

The second stage in his Outline of History is a long transitional 
period—covering, he says, a “‘multitude of centuries’ —in the course 
of which men little by little learned the use of the simpler tools and 
weapons, united in herds for mutual protection and for procuring 
food, invented language, finally developed the permanent family, 
and with it a first and very limited stage of the institution of property 
—in the form of recognized ownership by each individual of his 
weapons and other personal belongings, and by each family of its 
own cabin. The culmination of this process is Rousseau’s third 
period, which he calls the stage of société naissante and (as I have 
indicated) clearly and repeatedly distinguishes from the pre-social 
“state of nature.” It is the patriarchal stage of human society; 
the only government was that of the family. Men lived in loose, 
unorganized village groups, gaining their subsistence by hunting or 
fishing and from the natural fruits of the earth, and finding their 
amusement in spontaneous gatherings for song and dance. That so 
many learned historians of literature and of political thought, and 
even writers of works on Rousseau, have failed to point out that this 
third stage, and not the state of nature, was regarded by him as 
the most desirable, is rather amazing, since he is perfectly explicit on 
the point.2, The passage ought to be the most familiar in the Dis- 


1 There is, however, some variation in Rousseau’s use of état de nature, which is doubt- 
less partly responsible for the common misinterpretation. I have counted forty-four 


* instances of the term in the Discourse; in twenty-nine of these it designates exclusively 





the first stage, that of complete animality; in four it is used in the merely juristic sense, 
without reference to any distinction of cultural stages; in two it covers the first three 
stages, and in nine cases the context does not permit a certain determination of the meaning. 

2 It should be said, however, that Professor Dunning (op. cit.) mentions this, but treats 
it as a mere contradiction of the dominant contention of the Discourse. The fact is duly 
recognized by Mr. Vaughan. The original misconception is well exemplified by Voltaire’s { 
famous letter to Rousseau on receiving the Discourse (Moland ed., XX XVIII, 446-50). 
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course; but as it is usually neglected, it seems needful to recall it 
here: 

Though men had now less endurance, and though natural sympathy 
(pitié) had suffered some diminution, this period of the development of 
human faculties, holding a just mean between the indolence of the primitive 
state and the petulant activity of our self-esteem, must have been the happiest 
and the most lasting epoch. The more one reflects upon it, the more one 
perceives that it was the state least subject to revolutions, the best state for 
man; and that he can have departed from it only by some unhappy chance, 
which in the interest of the general good (utilité) ought never to have occurred. 
The example of the savages, who are nearly all found to be at this point, 
seems to afford further evidence that this state is the veritable youth of the 
world; and that all subsequent advances have been, in appearance so many 
steps towards the perfection of the individual, in reality towards the decrepi- 
tude of the species. 


It is to be borne in mind, however, that this patriarchal and com- 
munistic society, supposed to correspond to the cultural condition 
of existing savage tribes, was what a number of writers before Rous- 
seau had meant by the “state of nature.’’ Rousseau’s account of it 
is not very dissimilar to the passage—quoted in part by Shakespeare 
in The Tempest—in which Montaigne describes the pleasant life of the 
“Cannibals’’—i.e., the Carib Indians—except for the anthropophagy. 
which Montaigne treats as a trifling peccadillo of his children of 
nature. Pope’s “state of nature,” though it confusedly mingles 
several stages which Rousseau definitely distinguishes, in the main 
also corresponds broadly to Rousseau’s third stage. 

It may, therefore, perhaps appear at first that the distinction 
between Rousseau’s view and that of such precursors is merely 
terminological—that his ideal is what they called the state of nature, 
though he prefers to apply that expression to another condition of 
human life. And it is, indeed, true that in his praise of the third 
stage Rousseau is merely singing an old song, which all the long 
line of sentimental eulogists of the noble savage had sung before 
him. Yet the distinction between his position and theirs is much 


more than verbal. What the Discourse asserted was that this best 
condition of mankind was nol primitive and was not, properly speak- 
ing, “‘of nature,”’ but was the product of art, i.e., of a conscious exer- 
cise of man’s contriving intelligence, in its slow and arduous develop- 


; 
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ment. The third stage was not invested with the glamour of the 


sacred adjective ‘‘natural”; you could not say of it, as Montaigne 
had said of the savage moeurs which he so enthusiastically depicted, 


Hos natura modos primum dedit. 


For Rousseau, in short, man’s good lay in departing from his “natu- 
but not too much; “perfectibility” up to a certain 





ral” state 
point was desirable, though beyond that point an evil. Not itsy 
infancy but its jeunesse was the best age of the human race. The 
distinction between such a view and a thoroughgoing primitivism 
may seem to us slight enough; but in the mid-eighteenth century it 
amounted to an abandonment of the stronghold of the primitivistic 
position. a 

“Noris this the whole of the difference. As compared with the 
then-conventional pictures of the savage state, Rousseau’s account 
even of his third stage is far less idyllic; and it is so because of his 
fundamental unfavorable view of human nature qué human. Though 
the coloring is not uniform, there is a large admixture of black in his 





picture; his savages are quite unlike Dryden’s Indians— 


Guiltless men, that danced away their time, 
Fresh as their groves and happy as their clime— 


or Mrs. Aphra Behn’s natives of Surinam who “‘represented [to her] 
an absolute idea of the first state of innocence, before man knew how 
to sin.” The men in Rousseau’s “nascent society” had déjd bien 
des querelles et des combats; l'amour propre was already manifest in 
them, as a necessary consequence of their transcendence of the 
purely animal stage; and slights or affronts were consequently visited 
with vengeances terribles. Already, too—from the same motive— 
men had begun to desire objects, not for their real utility, but merely 
to feel the pride of possession; objects, therefore, “privation of which 
was much more cruel than the possession of them was enjoyable.” 
Here, once more, it is true, there is in Rousseau a conflict of 
tendencies which approaches self-contradiction. But here also it is 
not difficult either to determine which tendency is the more dis- 
tinective, or to see how, in a measure, he reconciles the conflict. It is 
the dark part of the picture, resulting from his assumption of a radi- 
cally evil element in human nature, which is the exceptional and sig- 
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nificant aspect of his account of the third stage; the other part 
represents a more conventional strain of eighteenth-century thought. 
And the reason why he regards this stage not as perfect but as the 
best actually attainable condition of human life is that the two 
characteristic assumptions of the Discourse forced him to a com- 
promise. Those assumptions, as we have seen, are that primitive 
man was healthy, placid, and good-natured, but absolutely stupid, 
non-social, and non-moral; and that civilized man is highly intelli- 
gent and morally responsible, but profoundly méchant, insincere, 
restless, and unhappy. Rousseau could not bring himself to accept 
either extreme as his ideal; the obvious way out, therefore, was to 
regard the mean between these extremes as the best state possible. 
In the third stage, men were less good-natured and less placid than 
in the state of nature, but were also less stupid and less unsocial; 
they were less intelligent and had less power over nature ten ¢ 
ized man, but were also less malieious.and less unhappy< J int 
regarding the state of savagery, which some had called the “state of 
nature,” not as a kind of natural perfection, an absolute norm, but as 
a mixed condition, intermediate between two extremes equally 
undesirable, Rousseau once more differed profoundly from his primi- 
tivistic predecess 
With the causes which brought the third stage to a close we are 
not concerned here; Rousseau, as everyone knows, found them in the 
introduction of agriculture and metallurgy, which led to the establish- 
ment of private property in land, to the accumulation of capital, and 





‘to an ever increasing inequality in the wealth and power of indi- 


viduals. What is pertinent to the theme of this paper is to point 
out that his fourth phase of human evolution, thus unhappily ushered 
in, was in essentials the same as the “natural condition of mankind” 
which had been described by Hobbes. Rousseau differed from 
Hobbes merely in holding that this condition was not primitive; in 
tracing the gradual process through which mankind had come into it; 
and in definitely placing it after the invention of agriculture and 
the beginning of private property. But these were minor considera- 
tions from Hobbes’s point of view; his essential contention was that 
the state immediately preceding the establishment of political society 
through a social compact—the state into which any civilized society 
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would revert if all law and government were removed—is one in which 
men, animated by “a mutual will of hurting,” would necessarily be 
involved in universal conflict, latent or overt—in a bellum omnium 
contra omnes. Similarly Rousseau tells us that in the fourth, or last 
pre-political, stage, “devouring ambition, eagerness to improve their 
relative fortune, less through real need than to make themselves 
superior to others,” inspired in all men un noir penchant a se nuire 
mutuellement. “The state of nascent society gave place to a most 
horrible state of war,” in which “none, whether rich or poor, found 
any security.”’ The implications, in short, of the conception of 
human nature which Rousseau had learned from Hobbes become 
fully evident only in his description of his fourth stage; they have 
hitherto, so to say, been held in abeyance, but are now permitted to 
work themselves out, with the natural consequence that we have in 
this part of the Discourse little more than a replica of the state of 
nature pictured in the Leviathan. 

In the end, then, it is this Hobbesian and Mandevillian social 
psychology that —even more than the primitivistic tradition repre- 
sented by Montaigne and Pope—prevented the evolutionistic tend- 
ency in the thought of the Discourse from issuing in a doctrine of 
universal progress, in a faith in perfectibilité. Man being the kind 
of creature that he is, the inevitable culmination of the process of 
social development is a state of intolerable evil. For the violence 
and universal insecurity characteristic of the fourth stage, the 
political state was, says Rousseau, invented as a remedy. But it 
was not invented in good faith; it was a trick of the rich, designed 
merely to protect their property and still further extend their power. 
Its final effect was to add political inequality, and thus new occasions 
of rivalry and conflict between classes, to the economic inequality 
already existing—a consistent deduction from Hobbes’s premises 
though very different from Hobbes’s own. The remedy, in short 
Rousseau held, served only to aggravate the disease. Such is the 
pessimistic conclusion of the Discourse. But in his next writing on 
the subject—the Contrat Social, especially the first draft of it, which 
according to Vaughan, “probably goes back to a date shertly before 
or shortly after the Discourse”—the evolutionary conceptions con- 
spicuous in the latter, but there entangled with incongruous tend- 
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encies, reach clear and unqualified expression. Never in the past, 
Rousseau now declares, has there been an ideal condition of human 
society: 

La douce voix de la nature n’est plus pour nous un guide infaillible, ni 
l’indépendance que nous avons recue d’elle, un état désirable; la paix et 
innocence nous ont échappé pour jamais, avant que nous en eussions gouté les 
délices. Insensible aux stupides hommes des premiers temps, échappée aux 
hommes éclairés des temps postérieurs, l’heureuse vie de l’dge d’or fut toujours 
un état étranger a la race humaine. 

No exception, it will be observed, is made even for the third stage of 
the Discourse on Inequality. As for the state of nature—already 
repudiated, as we have seen, in the Discourse—Rousseau now still 
more emphatically declares that man’s emergence from it was the 
beginning of his long march towards his highest good. The con- 
tinuance of such a condition would have been nuzsible au progrés de 
nos plus excellentes facultés. So long as men lived without definite 
and lasting social ties their entendement could never have developed: 

Nous vivrions sans rien sentir, nous mourrions sans avoir vécu; tout notre 

bonheur consisterait 4 ne pas connaitre notre misére; il n’y aurait ni bonté 
dans nos coeurs ni moralité dans nos actions, et nous n’aurions jamais gouté 
le plus délicieux sentiment de l’4me, qui est l’amour de la vertu. 
The premises of the argument here, it should be noted, lie wholly in 
the two ideas which I have pointed out as the significant and relatively 
novel features of the Discourse: (a) the identification of the état 
primitif, not with a state of idyllic savagery, but with one of utter 
stupidity and animality; (6) the conception of the subsequent stages 
of human history as a process of gradual perfectionnement of man’s 
distinctive faculty of intelligence. But the Hobbesian influence, 
though it has not entirely disappeared, has greatly diminished; 
Rousseau no longer insists that man’s intellectual progress is inevit- 
ably accompanied by an intensification of his amour propre, and 
therefore by an increasing and incorrigible méchanceté. The pessi- 
mism of the concluding passage of the Discourse has thus been over- 
come by the more hopeful implications of the evolutionistic strain in 
that writing; and Rousseau, having now ceased to idealize any past 
stage of social development, finds his ideal in the future. 


1 First draft of Contrat Social; in Vaughan, Political Writings of Rousseau, I, 448. 
Internal evidence seems to me to make it improbable that this preceded the Discourse. 
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Far from thinking that there is no longer any virtue or happiness attain- 

able by us, and that Heaven has abandoned us without resource to the depra- 
vation of the species, let us endeavor to draw from the very evil from which 
we suffer the remedy which shall cure it. 
This remedy consists, of course, in the reorganization of society upon 
the basis of a properly drawn social compact. Let us then, he con- 
cludes, show the eulogist of the state of nature toute la misére de l'état 
qu’il croyait heureux and teach him to find dans V’art perfectionné la 
réparation des maux que l’art commencé fit d la nature.1 The repudia- 
tion of primitivism in the published text of the Contrat Social, though 
less striking in expression, is not less explicit; and it too has its basis 
in that relatively new conception of primitive man which Rousseau 
had presented in the Discourse. The transition—of which the several 
intermediate stages are not now distinguished—from the élat de 
nature to the état civil is described as a benign process, 

Qui, d’un animal stupide et borné, fit un étre intelligent et un homme... 
en substituant dans sa conduite la justice 4 l’instinct, et donnant 4 ses actions 
la moralité qui leur manquait auparavant.? 


Yet it remains for the future to show whether the original doctrine 
of the Discourse did not contain the more profound insight into human 
nature and offer the truer account of the general course of human 
affairs. For that doctrine, as has been shown, declares that there is a 
dual process going on throughout history: on the one hand, an 
indefinite progress in all those powers and achievements which 
express merely the potency of man’s intellect; on the other hand, an 
increasing estrangement of men from one another, an intensification 
of ill-will and mutual fear, culminating in a monstrous epoch of uni- 
versal conflict and mutual destruction. And the chief cause of the 
latter process Rousseau, following Hobbes and Mandeville, found, 
as we have seen, in that unique passion of the self-conscious and social 
animal—pride, self-esteem, le besoin de se mettre au-dessus des autres. 
A large survey of history does not belie these generalizations, and the 
history of the period since Rousseau wrote lends them a melancholy 
verisimilitude. Precisely the two processes which he described have, 
during that period, been going on upon a scale beyond all precedent: 
immense progress in man’s knowledge and in his power over nature, 

1 Ibid., p. 454. 2 Contrat Social, Book I, chap. viii. 
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and at the same time, a steady increase of rivalries, distrust, hatred, 
and at last le plus horrible état de guerre. At the present moment 
Europe and a great part of Asia offer a vivid illustration of Rousseau’s 
fourth stage; and of the seats of older civilization, at least, it is not 
yet certain that he did not draw a prophetic picture, when he described 
how 

Le genre humain, avili et désolé, ne pouvant renoncer aux acquisitions 
malheureuses qu’il avait faites et ne travaillant qu’dé sa honte, par l’abus des 
facultés qui l’honorent, se mit 4 la veille de sa ruine. 

Nor was his determination of the principal cause of the second and 
sinister process mistaken, except in a detail. Though he did not 
overlook the fact altogether, he failed to realize fully how strongly 
amour-propre tends to assume a collective form. Its more extreme 
individual manifestations being sharply repressed within any compact 
and homogeneous social group, it finds an effective substitute in 
group-vanity and intergroup animosity—in pride of race, of nation- 
ality, of class. This “pooled self-esteem,” as a recent writer has 
aptly termed it,! is at once more difficult to control and infinitely more 
powerful for mischief than the individual form of the passion. But 
subject to this qualification, recent history and the present state of 
things all too abundantly confirm Rousseau’s account of the part 
played by this motive in human events and of its potency to generate 


in men a penchant d se nuire mutuellement. 
ArtTHurR O. LovEJoy 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


729. 


'Mr. A. Clutton-Brock in Atlantic Monthly (December, 1921), pp. 722-31. 
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Il. THE HERVARAR SAGA!—Continued 

3. Composition of the saga in the light of version “‘ U.””—All previous 
discussions of the composition of this saga suffer in marked degree 
from lack of recognition of the third version. In the case of dis- 
agreement of two versions it is necessary at each point to select 
somewhat arbitrarily what one regards as original. In the case of 
three, no one of which is dependent upon another, the agreement of 
two against one on any point should automatically establish the 
original beyond the possibility of subjective caprice. 

In going through the contents of the saga from this point of view 
[ have brought out conditions in H which suggest a composite origin 
for this version and even one that is secondary to the U and R 
versions. Such relation would not be inconsistent with the facts 
already ascertained by the comparison of manuscript readings 
particularly in the stanzas, as H would go back to earlier and better 
manuscripts of both the U and R versions than those now preserved 
to us and would so in a measure retain its value for the exact consti- 
tution of the text. It may even be that the writer of it had before 
him a manuscript of a third version as well as one each of the U and 
R versions. If H is really secondary to U and R, an agreement on 
any point of H and U against R, as of H and R against U, would not 
be absolutely conclusive as to the original content of the Hervarar 
saga. On the other hand, an agreement of U and R against H would 
vast decided doubt upon the reading of the latter. I have in the 
following given the principal points of agreement of U and H against 
R, and U and R against H, partly to make clearer the independent 
value of U, partly to show the secondary nature of H, and finally 
to open better the way for an adequate conception of what the original 
Hervarar saga actually did contain. 

In the first place, on the mythological introduction U and H agree 
essentially, though it is lacking in R. It is to be noted that U refers 

1 Modern Philology, XVIII, 93, June, 1920. 
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to written sources for this section (or for the whole saga: Svd finz 
ritat t fornum békum), H to oral ones (Svd er sagt), though the point 
may not be of great importance. There are even here perhaps reasons 
for regarding U as in some points of divergence having better pre- 
served the original than H. Arngrimr of U, for example, as the name 
of the giant whose son was Hergrimr hAlftroll is possibly a better 
reading than the Hergrimr of H, which may then rest upon a copyist’s 
error. Durinn of U as the name of the second dwarf may in the same 
way be a better reading than the Dulinn of H (the latter shows ablaut 
relation to Dvalinn, the name of the first), but this point is of little 
consequence. 

The curse uttered by the dwarfs upon the sword Tyrfingr that 
it should be the instrument of three nidingsverk and also of the death 
of its first owner, Svafrlami, is common to U and H, though lacking 
in R. The requiring of the death of a human being every time it was 
drawn from its sheath is common to all three versions. That Sigrlami 
was the son of Odin or reputed so to be is stated in agreement by U 
and H, but lacking in R. That his realm was specifically Russia 
(Gardariki) is confirmed by agreement of U and R, but lacking in H.! 
That it was Svafrlami, the son of Sigrlami, who received the sword 
Tyrfingr is agreed by U and H;* according to R it was Sigrlami him- 
self. H shows later an inconsistency in having Sigrlami (instead of 
Svafrlami) killed by Arngrfmr with his own sword Tyrfingr, perhaps as 
a mere slip of memory or the pen rather than through influence of an 
R manuscript. In FR Sigrlami was not killed by Arngrimr, but the 
sword and Sigrlami’s daughter were given peacefully to him. U and 
H on the contrary agree in having Svafrlami (Sigrlami in H) killed by 
Arngrimr and the booty (including the daughter) thus becoming the 
property of the latter. That Arngrimr resided in Bolm, an island in 
HAlogaland, not Hélmr as in R, is attested by U and H. U and H 
agree also in naming all twelve sons of Arngrimr, where R names only 
six. Twelve names of sons of Arngrfmr are with some discrepancies 
also preserved in Hyndlulj6d, Orvar-Odds saga, and by Saxo Gram- 
maticus. There is nothing to show conclusively that U and H have 


! The geography of the saga is often of the most casual value. Later on both U and R 
have a different royal family in Gardariki without any indication of the connection. H 
avoids Gartariki in both cases. 

? Orvar-Odds saga also has Svafrlami as maternal grandfather of the twelve berserks. 
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made use of any of these other lists as compared with R; in fact, they 
probably preserve the next best list after the Hyndlulj6d. It should, 
however, be noted that the six listed here by R are the same as are 
expressly named by both U and R in a later chapter, which tells of 
the death of the brothers at the hands of Hjélmarr and Orvar-Oddr. 
The additional sword-names of U and H may also well be original 
for the Hervarar saga, and the Hrotti of U is obviously correct as 
compared with the Broti of H. It alliterates with the name of its 
owner Hervardr, and the fact that the same name occurs for the 
sword of FAfnir in the prose following the Fafnism4l of the Edda and 
in the Volsunga saga, whence it became a poetic word for sword in 
general, does not refute such contention; the Mistilteinn of Semingr 
is similarly a reminiscence from the Baldr myth. 

That it was Hjorvardr who swore to possess the daughter of the 
Swedish king is agreed by U and R. dH is of course wrong in making 
it Angantyr, and it later, like U and R, has the latter marry the 
daughter of the jarl Bjartmarr. That the Swedish princess’ name 
was Ingibjorg, daughter of the king Yngvi at Uppsalir, is agreed by 
U and H. R calls her without name the daughter of Ingjaldr Svfa- 
konungr at Uppsalir. She is also in the Orvar-Odds saga Ingibjorg 
Ingjaldsdéttir Sviakonungs, but the designation Ingjaldr enn illradi 
of the Qrvar-Odds saga is somewhat dubious! and the name appar- 
ently of little consequence. At this point there is a peculiar after- 
thought entered in H as to the nature of Tyrfingr, that it shone 
when drawn from its sheath, even in the dark, that it must be sheathed 
with warm human blood and that whoever or whatever was wounded 
by it did not live until the next day. This was information furnished 
by # earlier at a point where H agreed with U as against R. Further- 
more, the earlier statement of H that whenever drawn it must be the 
instrument of human death and the present statement that it must 
always be sheathed in warm human blood (together with the fatality 
of the wound) are pretty much repetitions of the same idea, and in R 
the two statements do follow each other, but the latter includes ani- 
mals as well as men and so has some logical justification. H has 
limited to human blood (med vormu mannsbl6d7), where the reading 
of R was med vormu blédi. However, with reference to the not living 


1 Cf. Boer in note to Orvar-Odds saga (Halle edition), chap. xvii: 
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until the next day H reads Jat, which could include animals, as is 
expressly done in R (Hvdrki menn né kvikvendi). That H has used 
R or a manuscript of its class is as clear here as the matter well could 
be. Such use was at this point evidently subsequent to the writing 
of the earlier passage in H, where U had been followed alone. 

SvAfa as the name of the daughter of the jarl Bjartmarr, married 
to Angantyr, is substantiated by the agreement of U and R as against 
H, where she is only later in the verses named Toéfa, apparently a 
copyist’s error for Svafa. # stands alone in having Angantyr and 
his brothers after challenge to battle on Samsey return twice to their 
father’s home, once before and once after the trip to the jarl Bjartmarr 
(Bjarmarr of R), previous to participation in the conflict. H and U 
may be original in having the single return, then the episode with the 
jarl Bjartmarr, whence they repair directly to Samsey. AR is also 
alone in having the sword Tyrfingr given by the father to Anganty¥r 
just before this feared conflict, the other two versions having much 
sarlier stated that Angantfr possessed the sword. As to the battle 
itself, H has omitted the verses and abbreviated with a reference to 
the Orvar-Odds saga, which latter might serve as a check upon the 
relative value of U and R. H does agree with U in having Angantfr 
and his brothers land on the island before the sighting of and attack 
upon the ships of Oddr and Hj4lmarr. As Oddr and Hjélmarr are 
themselves upon land and Angantyr and his brothers after disposing 
of the men in the ships go ashore to attack the remaining two leaders, 
H and U are here evidently wrong as against the agreement of R and 
the Orvar-Odds saga. 

That it was the general will or advice that Hervor (I) should not 
be brought up, on the ground that womanliness was not to be expected 
of her if she inherited the characteristics of her father’s kin, is told 
alike by U and H, but does not appear in R, though all three agree 
as to her masculine traits as she grows up. The episode of the thralls 
who retaliate for Hervor’s abuse by telling her that her father was a 
thrall occurs in essential agreement in U and R, but is lacking together 
with its verses in H. Before the stanzas passed between Hervor and 
the herdsman H is quite alone in having a brief prose abstract of their 
contents. Following this it gives te verses themselves, as do U and 
R. This is of importance as bearing upon the failure of the two 
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previous sets of verses to appear in H. It seems clear enough that 
the writer, who was primarily interested in the riddles, found that he 
could dispense with these two sets of verses, which he evidently had 
at hand, and intended to do the same with the third set, but after 
having briefly abstracted their essential contents decided after all to 
copy them down. That Hervor sees the haugbw standing outside 
of the burial mound before calling upon her father’s spirit to awaken 
within the mound, as told by H alone, is of course senseless and 
perhaps a gratuitous addition of the writer of H. 

In the account of the marriage of Hervor with Hofundr, which in 
R is lost with a missing leaf of the manuscript, H repeats information 
as to Hofundr which was found near the beginning of both U and H. 
The reason for this repetition in H, in spite of its general tendency to 
conciseness, is possibly the same as at several other places, that the 
statement was found at this later point in the complete manuscript 
of the R sort used by the writer of H, the statement not occurring 
at the beginning of R. 

U and H agree in having Hervor give her son Heidrekr the sword 
Tyrfingr before the killing of Angantyr (II), which contrasts with the 
later giving of the sword in R. In U and H Heidrekr then kills his 
brother with Tyrfingr, while in R& he kills him with a stone thrown 
promiscuously among the group of people of whom Angantyfr is one. 
That a mark of gold (purse of gold in U) accompanied the gift of 
Tyrfingr is evidently original as against the later mention of the gold 
mark in H, after the giving of the advice on the occasion of the 
second leave-taking. U and H agree in having the banishment of 
Heidrekr the result of his malicious trouble-making at the banquet, 
in consequence of which one of his table-companions was led to kill 
another; R alone makes it the result of his accidental (though due 
to malice) killing of Angantyr. U might conceivably be wrong as 
compared with H and R in having Hofundr give the advice to his 
son before the killing of Angantyr, but the latter two versions do not 
agree with each other as to the circumstances. That Heidrekr 
returns to ask his mother to request his father to advise him, as told in 
H, is of course not original as compared with both U and R, where she 
asks for the advice on her own initiative. In this episode there is a 
maximum disagreement of the three versions, each, except perhaps U, 
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showing secondary features. The writer of R may have been influ- 
enced by the feeling that for Old Norse relations the starting of a 
brawl in which a man was killed was hardly sufficient cause for the 
banishment of the king’s son and may have then readjusted things 
so that the killing of the brother, which anyhow followed the other 
affair, has become the cause of the banishment. JH is secondary in 
having the gifts of Hervor to her son, both of which should be given 
at leave-taking, divided between two occasions, a somewhat char- 
acteristic feature for H: the sword is given at same point as in U, the 
gold mark at same point asin R. U might be secondary in bringing 
in Hervor’s request for advice from Hofundr to Heidrekr before the 
killing of Angantyr, but as the other two versions do not agree with 
sach other on the circumstances of the advice-giving and as it is 
entirely natural that it should be asked for at the time the banish- 
ment was decreed, it is not impossible that U is right with reference 
to its position; that is, U has greater claim to being right throughout 
this episode than either H or R. The six counsels of U and R are 
doubtless original, H having added two to them. Both U and H 
agree in having Heidrekr after a stay in the woods, where he sub- 
sisted upon the game he could shoot, decide that he must emulate 
the example of his famous ancestors and achieve distinction. This is 
lacking in R. In G it is this resolve that motivates his return and 
request to his mother to secure the counsels from his father. This, 
besides being in disagreement with the other two, is hardly consistent 
with the fact that even in H Heidrekr receives the counsels un- 
graciously and does not follow them. 

That the son begotten by Haraldr in his old age was named 
HAlfdan is stated in U. R says expressly that it has no information 
as to his name (er sd ekki nefndr). H does not name him at first, 
but later calls him HAlfdan, which seems to represent another of the 
eases where it has conceivably used both a manuscript of the R and 
of the U class. 

The statement of H that Reidgotaland is now called Jitland is 
lacking in both U and FR and obviously a learned gloss like the earlier 
reference to the Orvar-Odds saga of H, which quite accords with the 
origin of the Hauksbék, as does for that matter the evidence that it is 
based upon more than one manuscript of the Hervarar saga. It is of 
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decided interest that an Icelander of the old period thus interpreted 
Reidgotaland, but has no value for the original saga and of course no 
possible connection with the battle of the Goths and the Huns 
narrated later in the saga. 

In the verdict of Hofundr that Heidrekr shall demand as recom- 
pense for the sacrifice of his son Angantyr (III) every other man 
(half the total number) in the following of the king Haraldr, U agrees 
with H. RB is very likely not original in having it every fourth man. 
H is hardly original in leaving mention of the making of Heidrekr 
king until Haraldr and his son H4lfdan have been formally sacrificed, 
though this point together with a few other minor differences in the 
same chapter is without great significance. 

H and R would at first glance seem to be original in their agree- 
ment as to the trip of Heidrekr to Htinaland before that to Saxland. 
U mentions it much later, after the whole episode of the new German 
wife of Heidrekr. Hundland of R is apparently wrong against the 
Hinaland of U and H. That Humli was king (konungr) of this 
country is attested by agreement of U and R as against the duke 
(hertogi) of H. That this king’s daughter was named Sifka is perhaps 
right as agreed by H and R against the Sv4fa of U (Sv4fa was the 
name of the daughter of the jarl Bjartmarr, as we have already seen). 
H shows again clearly the effect of the use of two versions in having 
split into two parts the episode with Humli of Hiinaland and his 
daughter Sifka. R, as we have noted, had it before the episode with 
the daughter of the king of Saxland, U after it. H refers to the 
taking of the daughter of Humli before the Saxland episode, and to 
the plundering expedition into the land of Humli after it. There is 
no natural sense in this: the daughter was of course taken as part of 
the plunder, as told in both U and R. In fact H has in the latter 
place to repeat the taking of Sifka, which shows clearly enough the 
condition of manuscript H. The situation is further complicated by 
the fact that U, which had named the daughter of Humli SvA4fa, 
adds another episode in which Heidrekr takes a second frilla appar- 
ently from Finland (u’s reading is corrupt and looks like ‘‘friland,”’ 
but H has “Finland”’), whose name is Sifka. This episode is lacking 
entirely in R and, however one explains its presence in U, is much out 
of place in H, as adding still another frilla with the same name 
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Sifka as the previous one, whose capture it had already included 
twice. The later return of Sifka becomes necessary in R, as she 
had according to all versions been sent home to her father Humli, 
where she gave birth to a son, Hlodr. Something seems to be wrong 
here with all the versions, unless it be R. The trouble with H can 
be explained by its contamination of U and R versions noted also 
at several other points and very clearly indicated here. The two 
Svafas of U can hardly be right and the bringing back of Sifka in R 
comes after one had long supposed that she was out of the saga. It 
is then possible that U is correct in having the trip to Hinaland after 
that to Saxland. In all three versions it is Sifka who later fails to 
keep secret the confidence of Heidrekr. 

Gardariki as the home of the foster child of Heidrekr in U and R 
stands against the more specific Hélmgardar in H. The king’s 
name Hrollaugr, that of his son Herlaugr, the foster son of Heidrekr, 
and that of his daughter Hergerdr are supported by agreement of U 
and H (u has Hrollugr, H Rollaugr) against R. Both U and R note 
that Heidrekr was advised (by whom is not stated) not to confide 
anything to Sifka which he wished kept secret. The writer of H 
evidently felt that here was something which should come under the 
general advice of the father and adds at this late point to the eight 
(already two too many) counsels given by Hofundr as ninth that one 
should not intrust secrets to one’s frilla. Heidrekr is on an eastern 
expedition when invited to a banquet by Hrollaugr, according to 
both U and H (H alone makes this expedition an every-year affair). 
R has the Gardakonungr expressly invite him to come east to a 
banquet. The division of the followers of Heidrekr into three detach- 
ments and their disposition before Heidrekr appears at the banquet 
of Hrollaugr is perhaps original as told in UV and H against its absence 
in R. That Heidrekr himself at the banquet inquires about the king’s 
son, his foster son, and the latter is found to be absent is agreed by U 
and H. R tells instead of the instructions of Heidrekr to his foster son 
to conceal himself in a ber and the giving to him of a ring. Through 
this feature R sacrifices the important element of suspense. The 
story told to Sifka by Heidrekr as to his encounter with a wild 
boar, the breaking of his spear-shaft and the drawing of Tyrfingr 
impresses one as original as told by both U and H against the account 
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of R that he had drawn it to cut off an apple from a tree, as desired 
by the boy. # had already told of the hunting expedition as had U. 
U and H against & make Sifka timid about giving the information to 
the queen and needing urging. f is also alone in having the queen 
suggest that the matter should be kept secret and not told further. 
U and H are in agreement in having the queen pass on the information 
to her husband as against R, where he gets it from Sifka. As both 
U and R have the king seek the information on seeing his wife’s grief 
this is apparently original against H, where his wife gives him the 
information directly without his seeking it. R does not, before the 
fettering of Heidrekr, mention preparations for battle on both sides. 
U and H further agree in having two of the king’s men, the two bene- 
fited by Heidrekr, more eager to obey the command to bind Heidrekr 
than the others, while R has the others refuse because of the general 
popularity of Heidrekr and only the two volunteer to do it. Later H 
also refers to this popularity and general refusal to bind him, which is 
in disagreement with its former statement and another evidence of 
secondary use of an R manuscript. The details of the battle ending 
in the release of Heidrekr, who was to be hung, are told in essential 
agreement in U and H, but lacking in R. Both U and H here speak 
of the followers of Heidrekr as Goths (Gotar). That the king’s son 
had been kept with the followers of Heidrekr who were concealed in 
the woods is attested by U and H against R, where Heidrekr sends 
secretly for him to the ber where he had left him. That H at this 
point has Hrollaugr gather an army instead of taking to the woods 
as in U is inappropriate and probably due to the influence of the R 
version, which does not have Hrollaugr assemble his men until this 
time. In this way H has repeated the preparations for battle of 
Hrollaugr through the use of the two different versions. RF is quite 
alone in having the king’s son come running up to his father and 
begging for his foster father’s life (he was to be hanged as in the other 
versions). In both U and H Hrollaugr had informed his wife that 
he had heard that their son was still alive with Heidrekr. With 
reference to the giving of the king’s daughter in marriage to Heidrekr 
as a basis of reconciliation, this is in R the suggestion of the queen, 
in U it is merely the arrangement of the peace commission sent to 
Heidrekr. H has again combined, making it first the suggestion of 
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the queen and then the arrangement of the peace commission. In U 
the queen had recommended the sending of the commission with pleni- 
potentiary powers. In FR the fighting has not yet taken place and 
there is accordingly no occasion for a peace commission, but only 
for placating the possible ill-will of Heidrekr. The offering of the 
daughter is in R the third of a series of offers. In U treasure and the 
land Vindland go with her as her dowry; H also mentions Vindland 
as her dowry, but it is not mentioned in R. U and R, but not H, 
mention the wedding banquet held by Heidrekr on his return home. 
U lacks the account of the disposition now made of Sifka. H and R 
agree in a general way upon it, but in R the broken back and her 
floating dead down the river effectively dispose of her, while in H 
the broken leg fails to do so. 

The foster father of Hervor (II) is Ormarr, according to both U 
and H; the jarl Frédmarr of England in R may not be original. The 
jury of seven in H rests obviously upon a wrong copying of the 
Roman numeral, as compared with the twelve of U and R. That the 
boar over which the oaths were taken was an offering to Freyr is the 
testimony of both U and H (the Freyja of manuscript u is undoubt- 
edly a slip for Freyr) against R, which does not mention the fact. 

The “Gestr enn blindi” of U against the “Gestumblindi” of 
both H and R must preserve the original name of this character. 
The form ‘‘Gestumblindi” even occurs in the verses in H and R, in 
the lines following each riddle. It should be noted, however, that 
it does not so occur in U and is not only unnecessary, but superfluous, 
as the two short verses alliterating in g are at hand without it, and 
the three alliterating short verses would deviate from the general 
Old Norse or in fact common Germanic alliterative-verse principle. 
In U Odin comes to play the réle of doubie for Gestr without the 
sacrifice which calls him in H and R. 

The riddles as a poetic part of the saga have been discussed to 
some extent in the previous chapter.!. Further treatment of them 
lies outside of our present purpose, which is concerned primarily with 
the relations of the consecutive prose narrative. It may be noted in 
passing that H includes the words of Heidrekr about the sharpness of 
wit of his opponent near the beginning, while in U and R they are, 


1 Modern Philology, XVIII, 93. 
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as the sense requires, toward the end. The answer “swan” to one of 
the riddles is attested by agreement of U and R against H, which has 
“eider-duck.” At the close of the riddle-episode both H and R, 
but not U, refer the shortness of the hawk’s tail to the blow delivered 
by Heidrekr with Tyrfingr at Odin, who had taken on the form of a 
hawk. 4H does not give this as fact, but only as the belief of “heathen 
men.” U alone has the sword after clipping the tail-feathers of the 
hawk strike down a hirdmadr. The requirement of human blood by 
the sword when once drawn from its sheath is thus satisfied and it 
may well be that U is original in this point. That Heidrekr was 
killed is told abruptly by H, while U and R agree on the prophecy 
by Odin that he would be killed by thralls, with the account of his 
death following. H’s abruptness at this point is undoubtedly due to 
the fact that its version closes here, at the end of the riddle-episode, 
in which its writer was primarily interested. 

From this point on only U and R exist for a part and only U for 
the whole of the conclusion, but there are places where U apparently 
maintains its independence and superiority, as, for example, in 
making Arheimar the name of the herad and Danparstadir (if the 
first part should be thus spelled) that of the ber, as against the 
reverse naming of R. 

In the foregoing comparison not all points in which U stands alone 
over against H and R have been included, as our purpose was rather 
to note the definite contributions of U to the text than to add its 
uncertainties. As a matter of fact they are, where not mentioned, 
of very minor importance and belong rather to a text-edition of the 
saga than to the present discussion. In view of the poor condition 
of the manuscript u they cannot be considered off-hand as having 
belonged to the original text of the saga, though such a possibility 
must ultimately in each case be weighed. The cases where H stands 
alone are also hard to judge. They may be mistakes or arbitrary 
changes of Haukr himself; they may have come from marginal 
glosses on one or the other manuscript which he used; or finally, he 
may have used a third manuscript not directly of the U or R class. 
The last possibility is perhaps most suggested by additions such as the 
extra riddles and the two extra counsels of Hofundr to his son. 
While this possibility of a third class of manuscripts cannot well be 
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absolutely denied, the condition of H does not speak overstrongly 
for it. It is of course not absolutely impossible that the manuscripts 
of the U or R classes used by Haukr may have differed in these par- 
ticulars from the ones now preserved. It has long been noted that H 
contains repetitions and inconsistencies. They are exposed, for 
example, with critical acumen by Finnur Jénsson in his Introduction 
to the Hauksbék,! where he even compares the Landndmabék which 
Haukr had confessedly compiled from two other texts,? but it has 
not hitherto been realized that these inconsistencies and repetitions 
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in H can be accounted for by manuscripts actually preserved. Haukr 
appears from the internal evidence to have followed with great free- 
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dom of diction whichever manuscript or combination of manuscripts 
he saw fit, though holding more closely to that of the U class for the 
details of the story. In this, his estimate of relative values, he was 
doubtless right. There can hardly be a question but that the U 
version represented most accurately in its general make-up the original 
Hervarar saga. It is probable, though hardly certain, that only the 
oral tradition stands between the versions U and R, but H is the 
product of the seribe. 

The relation of all manuscripts of the Hervarar saga having inde- 
pendent value for the text can now be expressed approximately in 

' XCIII ff., 1896. 

? Cf. the further details in J6nsson’s Introduction to the Landndmabiék, 1X ff., 1900. 


The Landn&amab6k of Haukr shows repetitions and inconsistencies precisely like those 
of his Hervarar saga and obviously for the same reasons. 
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the single diagram (p. 198), leaving out of consideration the matter of 
possible additional influence upon H, of which we have found no 
conclusive proof. 

The need of a new critical text of the saga could probably best 
be met by printing first the complete text of the U version, under that 
in finer print what is preserved of the R version, and under that in 
still finer print what there is of the H version, with necessary com- 
ments in footnotes. New critical publication of the verses should 
make full use of all three versions, bearing in mind that agreement of 
U and H against FR or R and H against U cannot absolutely establish 
an original reading, as H might have taken a wrong reading from its 
manuscript of either the U or R sort. 

A. Le Roy ANDREWS 

CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 





























EDMUND SPENSER’S HANDWRITING 


Two forms of handwriting were used in Elizabeth’s day for 
private and official correspondence and for matters generally other 
than legal. These are the “Italian hand” and the script known as 
“Secretary.” Both were universally taught in the schools. The 
Italian was eminently a courtier’s hand—‘“ point device” in its 
appearance, neat, bold, and sometimes inclined, especially in signa- 
tures, to angularity but probably not written with as much ease as 
the second or Secretary hand. The latter, an adaptation of the earlier 
legal and court hands of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, is 
smaller in body. It was written with sweeping curves and filials, 
bold and graceful capitals, and hence greater freedom and ease, which 
made it much move useful for general purposes. Consequently, in 
any collection of Elizabethan papers those written in Secretary 
hand form the majority. Such is its uniformity, moreover, that one 
man’s hand is difficult to distinguish from another’s. 

Happily, man is not a machine, and however formal a copy you 
may set him, his individuality will assert itself: he will refuse to 
cross his ¢’s or dot his 2’s; he will insist upon making his capital 
letters in his own way and finishing his s’s and y’s in a way different 
from that which he was taught at school. This was no less true in 
Elizabeth’s day than in our own. 

For many years the identity of the handwriting of Edmund 
Spenser, the poet, has been a matter of keen controversy. There is 
no doubt that he learned both the Italian and Secretary forms. His 
characteristic signature, which no one has questioned, is frankly 
Italian; but when an attempt was made to identify his Secretary hand, 
wiseacres shook their heads and declared it to be a rash and hazard- 
ous enterprise. Certain documents were brought forward as being 
in his handwriting and received a certain amount of official recogni- 
tion, but the evidence in support of them was not conclusive—indeed, 
it was based more or less on guesswork and has not been universally 
accepted. 


{Mopvern PuarLto.toery, November, 1923] 
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The first of the documents hitherto brought forward as specimens 
of Spenser’s handwriting is an undated “Grant” by the poet to one 
McHenry of certain lands and woods in a place called Balliganim, 
in Ireland. This document was purchased by the British Museum 
in 1854 from James Roche, of Cork. It is written throughout in 
Secretary hand and is signed with the poet’s usual signature. John 
Payne Collier in the “Life of Spenser” which he prefixed to his 
edition of the poet’s Works in 1862, declared this “Grant” to be a 
forgery and at the same time hinted that the channel through which 
it had been acquired was a doubtful one. 

Again, in 1884 A. B. Grosart in Volume I of his edition of Edmund 
Spenser’s Works also declared this document to be a forgery, but gave 
no reason for his belief, and added that John Payne Collier himself 
was the forger of it. Further, Grosart put forward a document 
found among the Irish State Papers and written throughout in Italian 
hand, as an example of Spenser’s handwriting, his sole reason appar- 
ently being that it was attested by Spenser as a “true copy,” since he 
produced no evidence to prove that the “copy” was made by the 
poet. 

In the following year H. C. Hamilton, who was then editing the 
Irish State Papers, found a document written in Secretary hand which 
consisted of Edmund Spenser’s “reply to the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by Queen Elizabeth to enquire as to the way in which the 
undertakers” in Munster had, or had not, fulfilled their obligations 
under the Act. This again bore Edmund Spenser’s signature, and 
Mr. Hamilton described the whole document as an “ Autograph” 
but gave no reasons for his conclusion. Whatever Mr. Hamilton’s 
reasons may have been, the Master of the Rolls was clearly satisfied 
that the document was what he declared it to be, for it was taken out 
from the other papers and placed on exhibition in the Museum of the 
Public Record Office as an example of Edmund Spenser’s handwriting. 

Presumably as a result of this action on the part of the Public 
Record Office, the British Museum authorities compared the “Grant” 
obtained from James Roche with the document at Chancery Lane, 
and the writing was found to be so similar that a facsimile of the 
“Grant’’ was made and has ever since been on sale at the Museum 


as a genuine Spenser document. 
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Again, in 1907 Sir Israel Gollancz in going through the Irish State 
Papers came upon one headed “Against ye Lord Roche,” a two-page 
paper dated October 12, 1589, written in Secretary hand, and signed 
by Spenser. He noticed that the main clauses of the document were 
in the same hand as the “Grant” at the British Museum and the 
“Reply” on view at the Public Record Office, and drew attention 
to this fact in a paper read before the British Academy, claiming the 
Roche document as being drawn up by Spenser. 

Here then are three documents, each of them relating to the poet’s 
private affairs and therefore likely to have been written by him, all 
written in Secretary hand, all showing the same marks of indi- 
viduality—the sloped writing, the long-drawn-out f’s and s’s, the 
truncated p looking like an overgrown z, the pump-handle filial o, 
the capitals B, J, and E, and many other letters—and all of them 
written about the same time, that is, about 1589. 

But even so, the evidence is not conclusive. There is no positive 
proof that these documents which bore Spenser’s signature were 
written by him, and there were doubters. 

During a recent examination of the Irish State Papers made on 
behalf of Dr. F. I. Carpenter, of Chicago, I found myself drawn into 
the vortex of discussion on this subject, and by a rare stroke of good 
fortune I noticed among these Irish State Papers a document, the 
importance of which has escaped all those interested in this question. 

On July 10, 1581, Lord Grey dictated to one of his secretaries a 
letter addressed to the Privy Council in London, stating that a fight 
had occurred between the forces of O’Donnell, a loyalist, and Tir- 
loughe, a rebel, in which O’Donnell had been badly mauled and that 
he (Lord Grey) proposed to fit out an expedition at the earliest possible 
moment and go to O’Donnell’s assistance. At the same time, Lord 
Grey pointed out that the treasury in Dublin was empty and that 
victuals for the troops were not to be had, and he urged the Council 
to send over supplies without a moment’s delay. The body of this 
letter is in Secretary hand. At the same time, Lord Grey dictated 
a second letter to Sir Francis Walsingham, urging him to use his 
influence at the Council Board to obtain a speedy dispatch of these 
vital supplies. This second letter (Fig. 1) is in the same Secretary 
hand as the first. with a postscript in Grey’s own hand. 


* State Papers: Ireland, LX XXIV, 13, 14. 
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Neither the editor of the State Papers nor anyone else seems 
to have noticed the address or indorsement of this second letter 
(Fig. 2), probably because it is upside down and the volume has to be 
turned round in order to read it. 

On the top of this, the last page of the letter, is written in Italian 


hand: 
For her Ma* spiall affaires. 


Below this, in the same hand as the bodies of these two letters, is 
the address: 
To the honorable my espiall good frend St Franés Walsingham, knight, 
Chief Secretary to her Mat, 
Underneath this again are the following words in Italian hand: 
Hast hast post haste for lyfe. 


and finally in the bottom left-hand corner in Secretary hand: 


Dd at Dublin the xth of Julie 


followed by the signature, “Ed Spser.”’ 

Now Lord Grey would not have employed two secretaries to 
write one letter. Besides, the whole of it with the exception of 
Lord Grey’s signature and postscript, is clearly the work of one hand 
and there is no room for doubt that the secretary who wrote and 
addressed both these letters on July 10, 1581, was the one whose 
signature appears on the last page of this second letter, viz., Edmund 
Spenser, who equally with his master could claim to be the “especial 
friend” of Sir Francis Walsingham. 

Further, if these two letters are compared with the “Reply” to 
the Commissioners in the Public Record Office, with the “Grant” in 
the British Museum, or with the document claimed by Sir I. Gollanez 
as an example of Spenser’s handwriting, it will at once be seen that 
they were all written by the same hand. 

But before the discovery just related, I had met with several other 
documents among the Irish State Papers that appeared to me to be 
in what was then surmised to be, and is now proved to be, Edmund 
Spenser’s handwriting. Through the generosity of Dr. Carpenter, 
facsimiles of these have been made and the reader can judge whether 
my contention that they are in Spenser’s handwriting is correct or 


not. 
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Fic. 1.—Front page of letter of July 10, 1581 
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Fig. 5.—A note of “‘Lres” to Walsingham 
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In December, 1580, on his return to Dublin after the fall of Smer- 
wick, Lord Grey wrote a private letter to Queen Elizabeth, giving her 
an account of the state of certain parts of Ireland.! This letter 
(Fig. 3) is known only from the copy which Lord Grey had made of 
it at the time. It is unsigned and bears no attestation. Only the 
words, “Copie of my privat,’’ occur at the bottom of it. The script 
is Secretary, a neat official hand, but with sufficient points of 
resemblance to warrant the belief that this copy is in the handwriting 
of Edmund Spenser. The capitals, B and J, and many of the smaller 
letters are those characteristic of what we now know to be his script. 

Further, if we ask ourselves to which of his secretaries Lord Grey 
would have been most likely to hand a confidential letter of this kind, 
the answer must surely be, his own private secretary, Edmund 
Spenser. 

The next document (Fig. 4) that attracted my attention was a 
six-page paper headed, ‘“‘The Copy of John Nugent’s Confession.” 
It resembles very closely the handwriting of the letter just noticed— 
is, if anything, smaller in body; but this fact is possibly accounted 
for by its length, which made compression necessary. 

The next is a single sheet (Fig. 5) briefly headed, ‘‘A note of Lres 
and copies sent to Mr. Secret. Walsingham xii Apr. [1582].”? This is 
unsigned, but I think there can be little doubt that it was written by 
the same hand that penned the previously noticed documents, 
particularly the “Grant.” 

Following this in chronological order are four letters written for 
and signed by Lord Grey during the latter half of the month of 
July, 1582. The first (Fig. 6), addressed to Sir Francis Walsingham, 
is dated the sixteenth and relates to the presence of Scots in Con- 
naught. Here we notice the sloped writing and all the other features 
of Edmund Spenser’s penmanship. These were almost the last letters 
that he wrote for Lord Grey, who left Ireland shortly afterward. 

But between 1582 and the first of the Kilcolman documents, 
Spenser’s hand can be traced in four more letters, written in March, 
1584, i.e., 1584-85 and signed by Sir John Norris, president of Munster. 
These letters have a special interest, as Spenser’s movements 

\ [bid., LX XIX, 24 (1). 

* Ibid., LICI, 26. * Ibid., LICIV, 28, 46, 47, 61. 

















206 Henry R. PLoMER 
between the departure of Lord Grey and the year 1588 have 
never been satisfactorily accounted for, and they seem to prove that 
he had already taken up the deputy clerkship of Munster at the 
invitation of his friend, Lodowick Bryskett.! 

Sir John Norris had gone to Dublin at the wish of the new lord 
deputy in order to take part in an expedition into Ulster; but this 
had been postponed, as he explains in the first of these letters (Fig. 7), 
addressed to the Privy Council in England, and he was about to return 
to his post in Munster. So far as we know, Spenser held no official 
position in Dublin at this time. How is it then that we find him 
writing these letters for Sir John Norris? If, however, Spenser had 
already taken up the deputy clerkship of Munster, the matter becomes 
clear, as it would have been part of his duties, not only to accompany 
the president on his journeys, but to write his letters for him. The 
other three letters were on behalf of a wounded soldier and were 
addressed to the Privy Council, to Lord Burghley, and to Sir F. 
Walsingham, and it is worth noting that they are the only documents 
in this handwriting found in this particular volume of the Irish 
State Papers. 

It will be seen that the foregoing documents cover the whole of 
Spenser’s official life in Ireland and link up naturally with the Kilcol- 
man papers. That others are awaiting recognition among the Irish 
State Papers and elsewhere I have no doubt, and it would be par- 
ticularly interesting if some example of his writing, while he was 
acting as secretary to the bishop of Rochester in 1578 and 1579, 
could be found. 

Before closing this discussion, it may be as well to say something 
about the “copia vera’? documents among the Irish State Papers 
which bear Spenser’s signature, and which were discussed by Mr. 
Hilary Jenkinson in a paper read before the Bibliographical Society.” 
There are nine of these, and one of them is a Latin letter written 
by the archbishop of Cashel to Sir Lucas Dillon, which Grosart* 
put forward as “wholly in the handwriting of Spenser.” This letter 
is written throughout in Italian script, which in comparison with 


1I am dealing more at large with this in my Life of Bryskett. 
2In The Library III (1922), 1 ff. 


‘Grosart, Complete Works of Edmund Spenser, I, 147. 
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Fic. 7.—Sir John Norris to Privy Council, March, 1584-85 
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the Secretary hand, was very seldom used. So far as I am aware, 
there is no document with which this can be compared, only a few 
scraps, such as the words written on the back of Grey’s letter of 
July 10, 1581, and it is difficult to understand what authority Grosart 
had for speaking so confidently. 

None of the other letters which bear Spenser’s attestation as 
“copia vera” are in his handwriting, and in the absence of evidence, 
I should be inclined to doubt very much that he copied the Cashel 
letter. At that time it was the common practice in Ireland that the 
responsibility for the correctness of copies of documents made in the 
government offices should rest with the chief clerk, and that he should 
add the words “Copia Vera” and sign them. A glance through 
any collection of Irish State Papers will confirm this. Thus it does 
not follow at all that the copies were made by the person who 
attested their correctness, and Spenser’s attestations mean no more. 


Henry R. PLOoMER 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 



































ON THE REPUTATION OF JOHN HEYWOOD 





In his recent book! Mr. Robert W. Bolwell makes the statement 
that he has made an effort “to include all references to Heywood 
that are available.” Several references not available to Mr. Bolwell 
may be brought together for the use of those interested in the life 
and reputation of this very interesting and important figure. 

1544-45. William Forrest in the dedication of his History of 
the Patriarch Joseph (Additional MS 34791) to the Earl of Essex 
remarks that, whereas his ‘friend Heywood”’ is not learned, he is 
noted for a ‘conveyance of a fine sentence.”” (Cited by A. W. Reed 
in his John Heywood and his Friends, London, 1917, p. 28.) 

Ca. 1551. “Inventory of Effects of John, Viscount Lisle, and 
Earl of Warwick, 1545-50” (a MS of about 1551 now in Bodleian) 
contains, among other things, a list of the books in the Earl’s library. 
Among these are ‘‘a Tragidie in Anglishe of the unjust supremicie of 
the Bisshope of Rome”’; “Item, a Play of Love’’; “‘Item, a play called 
the 4 pees’; “Item, a play called Old Custome’’; “Item, a play of 
the Weither.”” (Appendix to Second Report of Royal Historical MSS. 
Commission, 1870, p. 102.) 

1553. Sir Edward Walgegrave’s account of the burial of Edward 
VI mentions “John Haywood, sewer of the Chambre” as receiving 
nine yards of cloth for the occasion while six yards are given to his 
two servants (Archaelogia, XII, 392). 

1556. Catalogue, made in 1556, of the books at Stafford Castle 
mentions a “Dialogue of John Heywood (English). Berthelet, 
1546” (Fourth Report of Royal Historical Commission, p. 328). 

1570. A poem bound up with R. W.’s A recantation of famous 
Pasquin of Rome mentions John Heywood along with his sons Ellis 
and Jasper and others as fugitives who “beare Boner good will” 
although they claim to be “true subiectes”’ and who have run away 
from England after trying to ‘‘spoyle” her (quoted in T. Corser’s 
Collectanea Anglo-Poetica, I, 83). 

1 The Life and Werks of John Heywood, New York, 1921, p. 75. 
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1574. Richard Robinson in The Rewarde of Wickednesse (Sig. 
Q2) is conducted by Morpheus to “the place where all the Poetes 
bee,’’ where he sees Homer, Vergil, Ovid, and Chaucer: 

All these I knewe and many moe, that were 
to long to name, 

That for their trauels were rewarde, for 
euermore with Fame. 

And looking rounde about that house, to see 
and if I might 

By chaunce of any countrey men of mine 
to haue a sight: 

At length I was espide there of Skelton and Lydgat, 

Wager, Heywood, and Barnabe Googe, all 
these togither sate. 

With divers other English men, whose 
names I will omit 

That in that place enioye the like, of 
whom I spake not yet. 


1579. Abraham Fleming writes in the “Epistle Apologeticall” 
prefixed to his Paradoze in defence of baldness: “Lucian and Apuleius 
wrote of an Asse . . . . Virgil of a Gnat, Ovid of a Nut, and Erasmus 
of the praise of follie, and Heywood, yet later, of the Spider and the 
Flie”’ (Collier, Bibliographical Account of Rarest Books in English 
Language, II, 29). 

1591. John Florio says in his address to the reader prefixed to his 
Second Fruites: ‘The Greekes and Latines thanke Erasmus, and our 
Englishmen make much of Heywood: for Prouerbs are the pith, the 
proprieties, the proofes, the purities, the elegances, as the commonest 
so the commendablest phrases of a language.” 

1593. Gabriel Harvey in Pierces Supererogation states that Nashe 
held “that there was no security in the world, without Epicharmus 
incredulity, Dions Apistie, or Heywoods Faste binde, & fast finde.’’! 

While not strictly chronological, this is probably the logical place 
to list Harvey’s other reference to Heywood which escaped Mr. 
Bolwell. Harvey wrote in his copy of Quintilian: “Greatest Clarkes, 

1 Works, ed. Grosart, II, 311. This very popular proverb occurs twice in Heywood— 
in Part I of his Proverbs (ed. Farmer, p. 8) and his Three Hundred Epigrams (ed. Farmer, 
p. 224). Harvey quotes the expression on two other occasions—in his commonplace 


book and in his copy of The Post. (Cf. G. C. M. Smith's Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalia, 
pp. 89, 174.) 
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Wisest Men? Heywood part 2. C 5” (Smith’s Gabriel Harvey’s 
Marginalia, p. 113). 

In the same book occurs the statement: “Tria viuidissima Britan- 
norum ingenia, Chaucerus, Morus, Juellus: Quibus addo tres floren- 
tissimas indoles, Heiuodum, Sidneium, Spencerum” (ibid., p. 122). 

In his copy of Speght’s Chaucer occur the following notes: 

“Amongst the sonnes of the Inglish Muses; Gower, Lidgate, 
Heywood, Phaer, & a fewe of famous memorie, ar methinkes, good in 
manie kindes”’ (ibid., p. 226). 

“Not many Chaweers, or Lidgates, Gowers, or Occleues, Surries, 
or Heywoods in those dayes”’ (ibid., p. 231). 

“‘Like Gascoigns flowers, herbs, and weeds. Heywoods proverbs, 
with His, & Sir Thomas Mores Epigrams, may serue for sufficient 
supplies of manie of theis deuises” (zbid., p. 232). 

“Sum of Heywoods Epigrams, ar supposed to be the conceits, & 
deuises of pleasant Sir Thomas More” (cbid., p. 234). 

1593. William Fulwood writes in the dedicatory poem to his 
Enemy of Idleness: 

Who couets craggie rock to clime of high Parnassus hil, 

Or of the happie Helicon, to drawe & drinke his fil: 

Let him the worthy works surview of Phare that famous wight 

Or happie phrase of Heywoods verse, or Tuberuiles aright, 

Or Googe, or Golding, Gascoigne else, or Churchyarde, 
Whetstone, Tyne: 

Or twentie worthy writers moe, that drawe by learned lyne. 

1601. Charles Fitzgeoffrey in his A ffaniae addresses Harington:. 

Sive arguta vago flectas epigrammata torno, 
Sive Britanna magis sive Latina velis. 

At tu Biblidicis malis comes vie Camenis, 
Illis Haywoodos Davisiosque praeis.? 

1612. Thomas Stapleton in his Tres Thomae (p. 152) remarks 
that he obtained information for his Vita of More from numerous 
friends, including ‘“Haiwodus quo per aliquot annos familiariter 
Thomas Morus usus fuerat.’’* 


1 With these last two notes compare the remark of Anthony 4 Wood and A. W. 
Reed's recent attempt to trace More’s influence in Heywood's dramas (cf. The Canon of 
John Heywood’s Plays and The Beginnings of the English Secular and Romantic Drama), 


2 Quoted in Hazlitt’s edition of Warton’s History of English Poetry, IV, 423. 
* An edition of this work appeared in 1588. 
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1614. Thomas Freeman in the concluding epigram of his Rubbe 
and a Great Cast has the following: 
Heywood wrote Epigrams, so did Dauis, 
Reader thou doubst, vtruwm horum mauis, 
But unto mine whose vaine is no better 
Thou wilt not subscribe, Relegetur, ametur. 


1615. Henry Parrot in The Mastive writes: 


Heywood was held for Epigrams the best, 

What time old Church-yard dealt in verse and prose 
But fashions since are growne out of request, 

As Bombast-Dublets, Bases, and Round-hose.! 


1615. William Camden in his Annales: “And not long after, 
she commanded 70 Priests, some of which were condemn’d, and others 
in danger of the Law, to be transported out of England: amongst 
whom those of chiefest Note were, Gasper Heywood, Son to that 
famous Epigrammatist, who was the first of all the Jesuites that came 
into England.’ 

1631. William Bedwell in his A Briefe Description of the towne 
of Tottenham Highcrosse, in the county of Middlesex discusses three 
proverbs that have arisen in connection with the place. In dis- 
cussing one of them—‘‘Tottenham is turn’d French’’—he remarks 
(Sig. D 3): “But that you may see, first that I doe not abuse you: 
And secondly in what sense it hath beene vsed, heare M. John Hey- 
wood: of whom I had it, his words are these.”” And after quoting 
one of Heywood’s proverbs,’ he remarks: ‘Thus farre hee. The 
booke was printed by Thomas Barthlet in the yeare of our Lord 
MDXLVI.’"4 


1 Quoted from Anthony & Wood by Bolwell (p. 28) with comment that lines are 
**possibly by Anton, c. 1616." With the sentiment of Parrot’s remark compare S. Shep- 
pard’s words in prefatory epistle to his Epigrams (1651) to the effect that ‘‘some pidlers 
excepted,"" no English epigrammatists ‘“‘have devulged ought worthy notice’’ save 
Bastard and Harington. 

2 Kennett’s Complete History of England, I1, 497. Sir Richard Baker in his Chronicle 
of the Kings of England follows Camden: ‘The chief of whom were Gasper Heywood, 
the great Epigrammatists Son, the first Jesuit that ever set Foot in England” (ed. 
1696, p. 364). 

* Ed. Farmer, p. 17. It may be of interest to note that Bedwell is unable to explain 
the origin of the proverb unless it ‘‘arose vpon occasion of many French, which herein 
former times had their abode or dwelling’’ at Tottenham. 

‘It is significant that this remark of Bedwell's considered with the facts that a 
copy of Heywood's Dialogue, published by Berthlet in 1546, was in the library of Stafford 
Castle (cf. above) and that the same or another copy was in the Roxburghe collection (cf. 
Farmer's edition of Proverbs, p. 329; Lowndes, p. 1061; Hazlitt’s edition of Warton, IV, 
83, note 3) seriously weakens Fliigel’s reply (Gayley’s Representative English Comedies, 
I, 96) to one of the arguments of Hales that Udall’s Ralph Roister Doister was written in 
1552. ‘‘The number of proverbial phrases,"’ writes Fliigel, ‘‘ which Udall uses in common 
with Heywood's Proverbs (the early date of which, 1546, is rather a myth) proves no 
dependence of Udall on Heywood.” 
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1633. Sir John Harington in his Epigrams has one titled (Book 
I, No. 29) “The Author of his own fortune”’: 


Take fortune as it fals, as one adviseth: 
Yet Heywood bids me take it as it riseth: 
And while I think to do as both do teach, 
It fals and riseth quite beside my reach. 


Note, too, that Book II, No. 86 of this edition (I have been unable to 
consult the original edition) is “‘A witty speech of Heywood to the 
Queene,”’ Book II, No. 102, is “Of old Haywoods sonnes,” while 
Book IV, No. 72, reads: 


Old Haywood writes, and proves in some degrees, 
That one may well compare a book with cheese. 


A study of the allusions above together with those utilized by 
Bolwell reveals the fact that, whereas the men of the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries were not interested in Heywood as a 
dramatist,' he was, in spite of his staunch Catholicism, held in high 
esteem by his immediate successors as a wit,’ stylist, compiler of 
proverbs, and epigrammatist. As such his real significance and 
influence on Elizabethan literature is not brought out by a mere col- 
lection of the allusions to him; for it can be demonstrated, I think, 
that his non-dramatic works were rather freely utilized by writers 
of drama and satire* who do not refer to him by name. 


THORNTON S. GRAVES 
University oF NortH CaRoLina 


1 Although Heywood is referred to as dramatist by Bale, Pitseus, and Jonson, the 
“traditional Canon’”’ of his plays, as Mr. A. W. Reed writes (Canon of John Heywoed’s 
Plays, p. 9), ‘‘assumed its present form in the book-shop of Francis Kirkman”’ in 1671. 
In the latter part of the seventeenth century his activity as dramatist was mentioned 
by such writers as Phillips, Winstanley, Langbaine, and Anthony 4 Wood; and during the 
next century he found a place in such works on the drama as Jacobs’s Poetical Register 
(1729), ‘‘A List of all the Dramatic Authors’’ appended to Scanderberg (1747), the Com- 
panion to the Playhouse (1764), Egerton’s Theatrical Remembrancer (1788), etc. 


2 While various jests about Heywood were recorded by Pitseus, Peacham, Harington, 
and Camden, he seems to have escaped the compilers of jest books to a greater degree than 
the majority of Englishmen of his type did. Some of his witticisms, however, did find 
their way into the jest books. Cf., for example, T. S.’s Fragmenta Aulica (1662), p. 67; 
H. Bennet’s Treasury of Wit (1786), II, 134-35; Henry Kett’s Flowers of Wit (1825), I, 
103—4. 

’ Of course something has already been done on this subject. Note, for example, 
Sharman’s discussion of the popularity of the proverbs (edition of Proverbs, p. xiv), 
Hales’s contention (Englische Studien, XVIII, 416-18) that Udall made free use of Hey. 
wood in Ralph Roister Doister, and the indebtedness of Lyly’s Euphues to the Proverbs 
as indicated in M. W. Croll and Harry Clemon’s edition (London, 1916) of the novel. 
It is hardly necessary to point out in this connection that the appearance of popular 
sixteenth-century proverbial utterances does not necessarily prove the influence of Hey- 
wood. 
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A History of French Literature from the Earliest Times to the Great 
War. By Wriu1am A. Nitze and E. Preston Darcan. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1922. Pp. ix+781. 

Les collégues et amis de MM. Nitze et Dargan attendaient avec impa- 
tience ce qui devait étre le résultat de leurs longs et patients efforts pour 
offrir aux étudiants et au public américain une nouvelle Histoire de la Littéra- 
ture Frangaise. Personne n’a été dégu. Au contraire. Et nous ajouterons 
que leur volume est arrivé juste 4 point pour réfuter la critique si sévére 
que M. Spingarn venait d’adresser en bloc aux professeurs d’Amérique, 
ses anciens collégues, d’étre des natures “timides et anémiques,” d’avoir une 
“peur maladive de se compromettre par une opinion,” et de manquer 
d’ailleurs de “volume” (body and soul) dans l’enseignement universitaire.! 

Si on nous demandait quels sont les mérites particuliers du volume de 
Nitze et Dargan, nous en indiquerions tout d’abord deux, ceux-la justement 
que M. Spingarn déclare manquer dans nos universités. 

D’abord le caractére véritablement trés savant de ce long travail. N. et 
D. révélent dans un chapitre aprés l’autre une richesse d’information tout & 
fait remarquable; ils connaissent la bibliographie relative aux auteurs traités 
aussi bien—parfois méme mieux—que les textes de ces auteurs eux-mémes; 
bref, la belle conscience avec laquelle ils se sont acquittés de leur tache 
rend un magnifique témoignage 4 l’esprit qui les a inspirés. Ajoutons qu’ils 
se plaisent 4 rendre hommage—ce que ne font pas toujours peut-étre les 
savants d’Europe—aux travaux de leurs collégues américains. I] ne faut 
pas oublier en effet qu’il est des périodes, comme par exemple le XVIIme 
siécle, ot ceux-ci ont été trés actifs, ainsi que tenait 4 le répéter souvent M. 
Bonnefon, le secrétaire dévoué, jusqu’en 1922, de la Société d’Histoire Lit- 
téraire de la France. 

Et puis, le second mérite essentiel de cette nouvelle histoire c’est la note 
vraiment personnelle de présenter le sujet. N. et D. ne se croient nullement 
tenus d’observer toujours les traditions séculaires dans leur conception de 
Vhistoire de la littérature frangaise. Il y a quelque chose de singuliérement 
stimulant—surtout lorsque leur action est parfaitement justifiée comme c’est 
presque invariablement le cas—dans cette audace des deux auteurs améri- 
cains. Par exemple, ils ignorent tranquillement la division sacro-sainte, 
adoptée par les plus grands, jusqu’A Brunetiére et Lanson: Moyen-fge, 

1 Civilisation in the United States; an Inquiry by Thirty Americans (Brace, Harcourt 
& Co., New York, 1922), pp. 93-108. 
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Renaissance, Période classique, XVIIIme siécle, XIXme siécle. ‘Mais 
non, disent-ils! Que signifie cette superstition au sujet des XVIme et 
XVIIme siécles, comme si l’un fermait la littérature d’un Age, et que l’autre 
commencait la littérature des temps modernes? Mais le mouvement de la 
Renaissance continue jusqu’aux premiéres années du XVI1IIme siécle, et le 
XVIIme siécle ne constitue pas une période nouvelle; c’est plutédt, en lit- 
térature, un épanouissement des idées du XVIme siécle et de la Renais- 
sance; songez donc & Racine, Boileau, La Fontaine, Fénelon, La Bruyére; 
donc nous n’allons rien fermer jusqu’aprés le siécle de Louis XIV, lorsqu’on 
commence & secouer le joug des Anciens.’ L’attitude de N. et D. est pareille 
en ce qui concerne la division Moyen-fge—Renaissance; ils anticipent la 
thése de Chamard dans Les Origines de la poésie frangaise de la Renaissance 
(1920) [nous disons “anticipent,” car N. et D. avaient arrété le plan de leur 
livre avant que pardt celui de Chamard]; la Renaissance, pour eux, n’est pas 
tant une rupture avec le passé qu’une continuation—accélérée par des cir- 
constances accidentelles—d’éléments qui avaient commencé & se former bien 
avant le XVIme siécle. De méme encore N. et D. ne veulent pas connaitre 
en littérature la formidable secousse de la Révolution de 1789; car pour eux 
l’ére moderne en tant qu’il s’agit de la pensée, commence beaucoup plus tét, 
c’est 4 dire dés les premiéres années du XVII Ime siécle, et d’autre part l’éclo- 
sion décisive du romantisme est de trente ans postérieure 4 peu prés (1789 

1820). Enfin—ce qui est encore si naturel—ils associent dans un groupe 
beaucoup plus étroitement relié que les vieux plans des histoires de la littéra- 
ture ne le permettaient: Rousseau, Chateaubriand et Madame de Staél. 
Nous pourrions citer d’autres exemples encore—ceux-ci suffisent. Tout 
ceci est fort raisonnable, et on ne peut s’empécher de sourire, et d’étre un peu 
humilié, 4 la pensée qu’il a fallu que de telles vérités nous dussent venir, au 
XXme siécle, de Chicago. 

Il va de soi que le sceau de la personnalité chez N. et D. ne se manifeste 
pas seulement dans l’ordonnance de la matiére; ils affirment parfois tout 4 
fait nettement leurs jugements,—et c’est assez un mérite aujourd’hui que 
le savant est souvent estimé supérieur en raison de son attitude passive (on 
dit “‘objective”) vis 4 vis du document. N. et D. pésent leur admiration, 
ils n’acceptent pas sans autre les arréts de la postérité. Méme lorsqu’ils ne 
s’en écartent point, ils aiment 4 ce qu’on sache qu’ils le font consciemment. 
Voyez par exemple les trois pages discutant—pour les reconnaitre du reste 
pleinement—les mérites de la Chanson de Roland (22-125). Leur indépend- 
ance d’appréciation se montre par exemple dans le cas de Pascal, dont N. dit: 
“indiscutablement partial,” “trop astucieux pour citer ceux qu’il attaque’’(?), 
“‘sensationnel”’ (p. 310) ... on n’est pas moins respectueux des opinions de 
la postérité. Il faut un certain courage pour dire aussi que Fénelon est 
“nettement un écrivain de second ordre” (p. 357). Ailleurs on verra que 
cet abandon dans la composition de Gil-Blas, qui constitue un des charmes 
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du fameux roman dans Il’appréciation traditionnelle, constitue une ‘‘sérieuse 
infériorité”’ (a blot) dans l’opinion de D. Pourtant les jugements de N. et D. 
sont presque toujours trés rassis, et en tous cas il n’y a pas l’ombre de velléité 
de faire du paradoxe. 


Il est parfaitement inutile de nous arréter 4 détailler les choses excellentes 
duvolume. Disons cependant que certains chapitres nous ont frappé comme 
particuliérement excellents; tels ceux sur ‘l’ Epopée courtoise,’ sur le ‘Renard,’ 
sur le ‘Roman de la rose,’ sur ‘Marot,’ sur la caractérisation générale du 
XVIIme siécle; puis les pages brillantes intitulées ‘Le XVIIIme siécle, 
Histoire et société,’ l’exposé général de ce qu’est le Romantisme (sauf que 
l’influence allemande nous parait tout de méme par trop soulignée si on 
compare les maigres allusions 4 Shakespeare, Byron, Scott et Ossian); il 
faut relever l’effort trés louable tenté pour introduire quelque ordre dans la 
pensée stimulante et chaotique de Mme de Staél; Lamartine aussi est fort bien 
traité. Disons encore que les excellents chapitres sont de beaucoup les plus 
nombreux; et puis bornons-nous & indiquer quelques points ov il nous parait 
possible de discuter certaines assertions. 

A la page 34 on lit: “Le vrai ‘courtois’ ne s’épanouit que dans la passion 
illicite (glows only with an illicit passion); car amour et mariage sont considérés 
comme incompatibles (inimical).” C’est la une suggestion d’interprétation 
qui nous parait injustifiée; et surtout de nature, pour des lecteurs anglo- 
saxons, 4 giter d’avance l’effet d’une poésie qui est trés réelle dans beaucoup 
de ces oeuvres; et que la postérité n’a pas méconnue. Qu’on pense 4 Tristan 
et Iseut, aux lais de Marie de France seulement: ne serait-il pas équitable de 
présenter les choses différemment? II ne s’agit pas tant de “passion illicite,”’ 
et “de mariage et d’amour en essence incompatibles”’; mais il s’agit de la 
tragédie résultant du grand amour sacrifié aux conventions des mariages des 
chatelains et des chatelaines d’alors; en d’autres termes si amour et mariage 
sont termes séparés, c’est 4 cause des conventions du mariage; du point de 
vue de ces conventions certes |’amour est souvent illicite; mais l’amour ne 
devrait pas étre illicite, et il ne le serait pas dans d’autres circonstances. La 
passion de Tristan et d’Iseut est parfaitement licite en soi, et c’est le mariage 
de deux étres qui ne s’aimaient pas (comme le roi Marc et Iseut) qui en fait 
devrait étre illicite. En se plagant 4 ce point de vue, qui est pensons-nous 
celui des poétes des XIIme et XIIIme siécles, nous nous trouvons en face d’écri- 
vains non pas quise plaisent dans l’immoralité, mais au contraire qui déplorent 
cette immoralité et suggérent au lecteur ou 4 l’auditeur, un monde idéal 
ou les légitimes aspirations individuelles et les conditions sociales s’accorder- 
aient.! Le malentendu va loin, et c’est pourquoi nous y insistons un peu: 
& la page 64, N. parle de Marie de France offrant une ‘‘défense du systéme 

1Sur la casuistique amoureuse du moyen-fge scrutant ces questions, on lira avec 


plaisir dans le roman de Péladan, Les Dévotes d’ Avignon, ré6dité en 1922 (Monde Nouvean) 
surtout le chapitre XI, Cour d'amour’. 
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féodal”’ ;—ne voulait-il pas dire “‘peinture” plutét que “défense” ?, car enfin 
Eliduc, Yonnec, Les deux amants, ne sont pas certes des ‘‘défenses’”’ du systéme 
féodal; pas davantage que la fable Le Loup et l’agneau. 

Il est possible que nous n’ayons pas bien compris N. dans son chapitre 
sur Montaigne, mais n’est il pas étonnant d’entendre défini comme ‘ généralisa- 
teur’ celui qu’on est convenu d’appeler un sceptique? N. donne méme ce 
trait de généralisateur comme un des plus essentiels de l’auteur des Essais. 
En vérité, dans le sens ordinairement prété 4 ce mot, Montaigne n’a guére 
généralisé qu’en un seul domaine, celui de la religion, ou mieux du dogme; 
& mesure que les années passaient et qu’il était témoin des choses terribles 
accomplies au nom de la religion, il insista pour qu’on revint dans le royaume 
de France & une doctrine unique; il fallait éviter que plus de sang ne fat 
répandu; et d’ailleurs il semble qu’il combattit d’autant plus par la plume le 
protestantisme qu’il se sentait lui-méme plus d’inclination pour la pensée 
libre—comme s’il comprenait mieux tous les jours, les graves conséquences 
pratiques qui résulteraient si tout le monde allait s’abandonner & ses vues per- 
sonnelles en religion. On verra que N. essaie de formuler des “conclusions 
générales” méme en parlant des premiers essais (en général les premiers du 
livre sont aussi les premiers en date de composition); or, si Villey nous a 
enseigné quelque chose (et il nous a appris énormément de choses) c’est plutét 
que les premiers essais sont une vaste tentative de dégénéraliser, et ceci, en 
opposant systématiquement les opinions de tels grands esprits aux opinions 
d’autres grands esprits; ces premiers essais ne sont guére que des sortes de 
mosaiques de citations. 

Le chapitre le moins heureux peut-¢tre de la premiére partie, 4 notre sens, 
e’est celui sur Descartes. I] débute malheureusement, N. disant (p. 264) que 
Descartes eut l’idée de “faire des mathématiques le fondement d’une théorie 
nouvelle de la connaissance.”’ De jeunes étudiants ne verront pas bien com- 
ment cette opération pourra se faire, et on ne le leur explique pas; d’ailleurs, 
il est contestable que l’idée de Descartes soit justement formulée ainsi. 
Tout au plus pourrait-on dire que Descartes a révé donner aux théories 
philosophiques le méme caractére de certitude que celui que possédent les 
théorémes mathématiques. Aussi, pourquoi traiter les oeuvres postérieures, 
les M éditations (1641) et le Discours sur les passions (1649) avant le Discours 
de la Méthode (1637), puisque, dans tous les deux, Descartes prétend (nous 
admettons qu’ il prétend peut-étre seulement) appliquer la “méthode’’? 
L’ordre chronologique et l’ordre logique étaient en parfait accord: pourquoi 
les renverser? Nous nous demandons encore s’il n’est pas un peu dangereux 
d’appeler Descartes un “romantique”’ (p. 267). Nous comprenons bien que 
c’est parceque Corneille souligne tant |’élément de la volonté, qui suggére 
individualisme, qui suggére romantisme. Mais la volonté de Descartes est 
une volonté ov la raison est déterminante; dans le Discours sur les passions 
il veut montrer comment il faut soumettre les passions au contréle de la raison, 
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laquelle va alors automatiquement entrainer la volonté; il n’y a pas la 
d’individualisme dans le sens romantique; il y a plutét le contraire; le 
romantisme s’associe dans nos esprits 4 un courant de pensée ov la raison 
céde devant l’émotion romanesque ou romantique dont justement Descartes 
ne veut point. Que dirait N. si nos étudiants allaient mettre en paralléle 
les M éditations de Descartes et les M éditations de Lamartine? Enfin nous 
ne sommes pas certains que N. ait bien exposé la cause de l’opposition des 
Libertins 4 Descartes. Ce n’était pas, semble-t-il le rationalisme de Des- 
cartes qu’ils mettaient en question, mais ses opinions métaphysiques: c’est 
différent. Descartes avait une bonne méthode—celle de la raison—, mais 
4 laquelle il fit parfois des entorses sérieuses, lorsqu’il s’en servit pour rem- 
placer l’édifice de la scolastique qu’il avait renversé, et pour réaffirmer— 
en partant de la spéculation pure—les idées de Dieu, d’fme, de liberté, 
d'immortalité. 

Dans la ‘seconde partie du volume nous rencontrons généralement 
davantage des jugements personnels de l’auteur; soit que la matiére y 
prétat davantage—les problémes présentés sont plus modernes et sollicitent 
nos facultés de juger autant que celles de connaitre—; soit que D. soit plus 
porté par nature que N. Ades appréciations personnelles; soit que nous-mémes, 
ayant plus souvent des opinions arrétées sur cette période, nous soyons plus 
disposés 4 ne pas y renoncer pour celles qu’on nous suggére. Nous dirons 
que si presque toutes les appréciations de D. nous paraissent équitables, et 
utiles pour guider des esprits étudiant pour la premiére fois la littérature 
francaise, il en est cependant quelques unes oii nous nous étonnons un peu. 
Nous avons déjé mentionné la sévérité de D. vis 4 vis de Fénélon auquel est 
refusé le titre d’écrivain de premier ordre. Nous serions aussi plus disposé 
& respecter le jugement de la postérité en ce qui concerne Marivaux, et 4 
voir davantage chez lui que des aventures de précieuses mises 4 la scéne 
De fait, nous voyons dans Marivaux un écrivain qui est 41’antipode des Pré- 
cieux: ceux-ci demandaient surtout que les sentiments fussent bien joués, 
répondissent au code des maniéres mondaines. Marivaux au contraire 
exige avant tout la sincérité, et il aime 4 la dévoiler jusque sous les dehors 
maniérés et les grimaces des adorateurs d’étiquette. C’est le sentimentalisme 
du XVIIIme siécle avant qu’il fait devenu bourgeois—nous allions dire 
vulgaire. 

Nous verrions aussi dans le théAtre de Voltaire une fagon de présenter les 
choses différenie de celle de D. Il s’agit de Zaire; il nous semble que nous 
aurions renversé l’ordre des termes (418-9). D. appuie sur ce fait que ‘‘la 
peinture de la chevalerie et du christianisme des croisés était une innovation 
réelle,” tandisqu’il ne mentionne qu’en passant Orosman qui “imite Othello 
en tuant celle qu’il aime et puis lui-méme”;—l’imitation de Shakespeare 
n’était-elle pas au contraire la chose 4 mettre en relief en faisant l’histoire 
de cette période particuliére de la littérature frangaise ? 
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Un mot pour terminer au sujet de Victor Hugo. C’est un gros morceau, 
et peut-étre sommes-nous trop prés encore du colosse pour bien parler de 
l’oeuvre dans son ensemble. II est certain que Mabilleau (dans les “Grands 
écrivains”) et Deschamps (dans le grand ‘Petit de Julleville”) ont peu 
réussi et que la tentative de D. soutient favorablement la comparaison. 
Mais justement cette tentative de D. nous a fait mieux comprendre qu’il 
était difficile d’aboutir en essayant de présenter en un grand chapitre syn- 
thétique la pensée littéraire de V. Hugo. Il y a eu au moins trois V. Hugo 
successifs, et il nous semble que sans augmenter le nombre de pages consacrées 
4 ce chapitre on arriverait 4 caractériser plus clairement cette oeuvre formid- 
able en la fractionnant chronologiquement. Quant 4l’appréciation vraiment 
impitoyable de D. quand il parle spécialement de la Légende des Siécles, nous 
ne la comprenons pas. V. Hugo avait déj4 fourni une assez longue carriére; 
est-ce sa faute si la Parque ne l’a point laissé achever le grand édifice de sa 
derniére période? Quand dans une grande cathédrale du Moyen-4ge nous 
voyons des parties qui sont seulement esquissées, d’autres qui n’ont pas 
encore été harmonisées avec le reste, quand nous savons que des parties 
entiéres manquent, cela nous empéche-t-il d’admirer ce qui de l’oeuvre 
révée a été splendidement réalisé ? 


A mesure qu’on se rapproche de |’ére présente et des conflits de doctrine 
et de pensée ot: nous nous trouvons encore plus ou moins mélés, les contin- 
gences empéchent davantage les jugements nets; des opinions arrétées ne 
sont qu’a l'état de formation. L’idée était done heureuse de terminer, pour 
éviter une derniére impression de fleuve qui se perd dans les sables, sur 
trois noms qui étaient en vedette A la veille de la guerre, Bergson, Romain 
Rolland, Verhaeren. IIs ne le sont plus du reste; les deux premiers car leur 
oeuvre était en somme négative—protestation d’une part contre l’esprit 
scientifique étouffant, protestation d’autre part contre le dilettantisme de la 
pensée et de l’art—, le troisiéme parce que sa cause est ultra-gagnée. 

L’impression qui demeure quand on ferme le livre est celui d’une oeuvre 
bien saisie, vigoureusement conduite. L’avenir est plein de possibilités, et 
en tant que la compréhension du passé est nécessaire pour la compréhension 
du futur, l’étudiant trouvera chez N. et D. des maitres extrémement avisés. 

ALBERT SCHINZ 

Smite CoLieGE 


Lorenzo Da Ponte, Poet and Adventurer. By Josreru L. Russo. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1922. Pp. xviii+166. 
The career of Lorenzo Da Ponte furnishes excellent material for investiga- 
tion; and a comparison of Dr. Russo’s dissertation with Koch’s Dante in 
America (Fifteenth Annual Report of the Dante Society, 1896), or with the late 
H. E. Krehbiel’s Music and Manners in the Classical Period (1898), shows how 
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much has been added to our knowledge of the subject during the last quarter- 
century.! Of special importance are the study of Da Ponte’s life and works 
by A. Marchesan (Treviso, 1900), and two editions of his Memorie; the edition 
in the series “‘Scrittori d’Italia’”’ (Bari, 1918; two volumes) having valuable 
notes by F. Nicolini. Several recently published volumes of the corre- 
spondence of Casanova, and books on Mozart, also furnish information 
concerning Da Ponte’s career before his departure for America. While 
making good use of these publications, Dr. Russo has produced little material 
that was new in regard to Da Ponte in Europe; the least satisfactory part 
of the dissertation is the chapter on “‘Da Ponte’s London Career,” for which 
additional material could certainly be found by research in London, and 
perhaps in the collections of theatrical history in this country. But Dr. 
Russo, working in New York, had access to manuscripts and to rare publica- 
tions that could be found nowhere else; he has not only performed a real and 
important service in bringing together information from many scattered 
sources concerning Da Ponte’s life as a whole, but has also contributed new 
material of interest concerning the American period in particular. The 
bibliography of writings by and about Da Ponte is useful, but not complete; 
when Dr. Russo states that he has studied all the known editions of the 
Memorie, he obviously refers to those in the original text only, since he gives 
no exact references for the French and German translations which he mentions 
several times. 

The historical significance of Lorenzo Da Ponte is twofold: as librettist 
of three of Mozart’s operas, and as a pioneer in the introduction of Italian 
literature and music into the United States. In this latter respect, his 
importance seems to the present writer to be greatly exaggerated in the essay 
by Koch cited above, and in writings like those of Boni and Galimberti on 
the history of Dante-studies in America, which follow Koch as their chief 
or their only authority. Da Ponte’s claim, which he repeats several times, 
that he “‘and no other” introduced into America the study of Italian, need 
not to be taken too seriously. It will be recalled that Franklin in his Auto- 
biography relates how he and a friend studied Italian together, and it does not 
appear that Ticknor and his successors at Harvard owed anything to Da 
Ponte. The permanent influence of his Italian lessons given to some thou- 
sands (according to his account) of pupils, and of his holding a nominal 
appointment in Columbia, was certainly very slight. Of far greater impor- 
tance was his business enterprise of importing and distributing large quantities 
of Italian books, many of which doubtless still exist in the publie and private 
libraries of New York. Due credit must be given him, however, for the 
patriotic fervor with which he strove to the best of his ability to make Italian 

1 For instance, Mr. Koch says: ‘‘We do not know Da Ponte’s real name. .... 
His Hebrew origin has been questioned. We now know that he was born of Jewish 


parents, and that his name was Emanuele Conegliano. On conversion in 1763, the family 
took the name of the Bishop of Ceneda, Lorenzo Da Ponte. 
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culture known, first in London, and then for the last thirty years of his life, 
in the New World. As Dr. Russo says, one cannot help feeling a certain 
admiration for the indomitable courage of the man who, when nearly sixty 
years of age (he was born in Ceneda in 1749, and came to America in 1805), 
and with a large family to support, started life again with a new line of 
activity, that of teaching his native language in a city where, to use his own 
words, “it was no better known than Turkish or Chinese.” Dr. Russo draws 
a discriminating picture of the man and his various activities, balancing 
fairly his qualities against his defects. 

Da Ponte was, in fact, a striking personality, and revealed himself 
without reserve, though not always accurately, in his Memorie; these resemble 
in many respects the Mémoires of Goldoni, and the lives of the two men were 
not unlike, although Da Ponte did not have either the sincerity or the genius 
of Goldoni. Both men were engaged in various occupations in different 
parts of Italy, and both, after reaching the age of fifty, left their native land 
forever, to begin life again elsewhere; both in their old age wrote memoirs 
of great interest, which throw much light on the social and theatrical condi- 
tions of theirday. Certain events in Da Ponte’s life, especially those concern- 
ing which the Memorie are our only authority, are still obscure. The essential 
facts, however, are now known, and thanks to Dr. Russo’s careful investiga- 
tion they are brought together in convenient form. Several portraits add to 


the value of the volume. 
K. McKEnzie 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Didlogo de la vida de los pajes de Palacio, compuesto por Diego de 
Hermosilla. Edited with an introduction and notes by DonAaLD 
Mackenzig£. Valladolid, 1916. A dissertation presented to the 
Faculty of the Graduate School of the University of Pennsylvania. 


The re-editing of this work was a most happy suggestion. The Didlogo 
de los pajes is replete with interesting information of a miscellaneous nature, 
but is especially valuable to the student of social conditions in Spain during 
the sixteenth century. Mr. Mackenzie shows conclusively that the work was 
completed in 1573. This edition, although it leaves much to be desired, 
will supersede the inadequate reprint of Rodriguez Villa, Madrid, 1901, 
which is based on an inferior MS. 

The present edition is based on MS E-196 of the National Library, 
Madrid. The MSS of the National Library, Paris, and the Royal Academy 
of History, Madrid, have been collated and their variant readings printed. 
An attempt has been made to construct a critical text. Beyond telling us 
that he adopts “the best readings,” the author neglects to inform us as to his 
principles of text reconstruction. A glance at the variants suggests that 
his method is subjective rather than objectively scientific. No attempt 
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has been made to work out the filiation of the three MSS. Now this is of 
fundamental importance. If each represents an independent line of descent, 
then two agreeing against the third will determine many readings by a vote of 
two to one. If, however, the two agreeing MSS are in one family group 
and the third in another, then this may be of authority as against the other 
two. 

Scribal and dialectical peculiarities and many good Old Spanish usages 
have been modernized away. Far too much is inserted in brackets by the 
editor himself. For instance in a phrase like this: que hen la hera [en] que 
estamos, to insert the preposition before the relative when it has already 
been expressed before the antecedent is to violate not only old Spanish but 
modern Spanish syntax. This is done several times. One can justify the 
frequent insertion in brackets of the vocal embebida, because this facilitates 
reading. But in a text which aims to reproduce the old spelling it is absurd 
to change dellos to d[elellos. The same is done whenever a proclitic preposi- 
tion occurs. It is wrong, too, to change reys to reyes. The editor is 
unaware of the plural use of le. Notes on phonology, morphology, and 
syntax are conspicuous by their absence, although this text affords abundant 
opportunity for such annotation. 

The thesis is therefore deficient on the linguistic side. It is a pleasure to 
note that the literary annotation is admirable. The author has consulted 
many recondite works and the information here assembled will prove invalu- 
able to other annotators of Renaissance, Spanish texts. Mr. Mackenzie 
has not failed to note the interesting analogue this text offers to the ‘“‘Mon- 
sieur Dimanche” episode in Moliére’s ‘‘Festin de pierre.”’ In this con- 
nection it would have been interesting if he had called attention to the 
other Spanish analogue, cited by Martinenche: the “Entremés del Marqués 
de Alfarache,”’ wrongly attributed to Lope de Vega (Academy edition of 
Lope’s Obras). The Moliériste would welcome a detailed, comparative 
study of these three variants. The episode is undoubtedly of Spanish origin. 
Dimanche, an unusual name in France, appears to be a translation of 
Spanish, Domingo. 

G. T. Norruup 


Spanish and Portuguese Romances of Chivalry. By H. Tomas. 
Oxford, 1921. 


This is an admirable synthesis in English of all that is known of a fan- 
tastic genre which took Europe by storm during the Renaissance and has 
left a permanent imprint upon the various European literatures. It adds 
little new to what Menéndez y Pelayo has written in the two chapters 
which he devotes to the subject in his Ortgines de la novela, and is therefore 
of more value to the student of English literature than to the Hispanist. 
Mr. Thomas has a full command of the bibliography. Nothing escapes 
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him. He is handicapped by the fact that detailed monographs have so far 
been devoted to only three of the important Spanish romances: ‘‘ Amadfs 
de Gaula,” ‘‘Tirant lo Blanch,” and “ Palmerin de Ingalaterra.”” We may 
therefore doubt whether the time for writing the general history of the 
genre has yet arrived. The chapter on the pre-Amadis romances is inade- 
quate. The concluding chapters on the influence of the romances on the 
Elizabethan drama are the most original and valuable. Here and there, 
as in his account of the Hebrew ‘‘ Amadis,’’ Mr. Thomas contributes interest- 
ing information. But important discoveries are more apt to be made by 
those investigators who, like Mr. Purser, confine their studies to individual 
works. The field is too vast for one investigator to cover. 


G. T. Nortaup 


Cambridge Readings in Spanish Literature. Edited by J. Firtz- 

MAURICE-KELLY. Cambridge, 1920. 

The selections in this volume begin with the fifteenth century and end 
with contemporary writers. In his Preface Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly states 
that the authors chosen are manifestations of individual taste. Where the 
editor’s taste is as sound as Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s one may rest assured 
that nothing unworthy has been included. However, for practical textbook 
purposes, one is disappointed that several important literary genres are 
unrepresented. There is no extract representative of the romances of 
chivalry, the pastoral romances, the “‘Celestina,’”’ Lope de Rueda, Ramén 
. de la Cruz, the Romantic drama, and many another important literary 
form and great author. The truth is that too much has been attempted in 
the brief compass of 300 pages. To illustrate properly the historic develop- 
ment of Spanish literature we need a three-volume work, after the pattern 
of Lemcke, one volume devoted to the Middle Ages, another to the Renais- 
sance, another to the modern period. The present work is lacking in 
annotation. Instructor and student are confronted with numerous puzzles 
to solve. Nevertheless the Cambridge Readings provides a wider choice of 
extracts from Renaissance authors than any now on the market. 


G. T. Nortaup 





